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I  I  LIKE  CONTESTS!! 

Klass  Piano  Be  Effective? — More  Opportunities  for  String  Players — Band  Forum — Choral  Folio 


— A  favorite  with  those  giving  accordion  instruction  or  receiving  It, 
for  distinctive  design  and  incomparable  construction.  Students 

love  the  colorful  "new  look"  accordions,  teachers  choose  more 
conservative  models,  but  all  agree  SCANDALLI  is  the  favorite 

for  playing  ease,  finest  tone  and  trouble-free  operation. 
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associations  who  desire  their  services  are  encouraged  to  write  direct  to  each  columnist 
for  information  regarding  available  dates  and  fees.  . 
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•  StralfM  Haadl«s 
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All  ora  carvad, 
thapad  and  bal- 
ancad  for  afforflats 
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WARP-PROOF,  too! 
Thar'ra  tha  worH't 
finaif  .  .  .  yat 
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H,  LeRoy  Lidstrom  of  Rochester,  Minnesota 

"I  tt!ll  baliava  the  band  to  ba  ona  of  tha  finait  mediumt  of  muticol  axprattion.  Music 
mutt  ba  salactad  with  cora,  ployad  in  fina  ttyla,  and  it  will  satisfy  onyona.  I  faal  that  oil 
of  us  in  tha  band  fiald  should  damand  tha  bast  in  music  for  tha  bond,  and  than  do  our 
bast  to  moka  it  soudd.  A  succattful  bond  mutt  raod  lots  of  music,  drill  much  on  fundo- 
mantols,  than  put  o  finish  on  o  good  numbar  of  salactions.  Along  with  that,  I  aim  to 
davalop  o  graot  sansa  of  loyalty  and  o  datira  for  fina  citisanship  in  my  studants”  soys 
Mr.  H.  LaRoy  Lidstrom,  Chairman  of  tha  Music  Dapartmant,  Public  Schools,  Rochastar, 
Minnasota,  who  was  racantly  alactad  to  tha  Board  of  Oiroctors  of  tha  Amarican  School 
Bond  Diractors  Association. 

Mr.  Lindstrom  hat  a  uniqua  aducotional  and  aiparianca  background  in  that  ha  it  highly 
quolifiad  os  an  athlatic  coach  or  music  diractor.  Aftar  ona  yaor  of  profastional  taoching, 
ha  chota  music  at  hit  lifa't  work.  Ha  racaivad  his  B.A.  dagraa  at  Luthar  Collaga,  Oacorah, 
Iowa  in  1933.  During  hit  four  yaars  at  Luthar,  ha  was  a  four  lattar  football  man,  and 
in  his  final  yaor,  Prat,  of  tha  Collaga  Athlatic  Association.  During  this  tamo  period  ho 
was  1st  chair  of  tha  concert  band,  and  Prat,  of  tha  Collaga  Choir.  Ha  racaivad  hit  M.S. 
Dagraa  at  tha  University  of  Idaho  in  1947. 

During  1933-34  ha  was  Athletic  Coach  and  Band  Diractor  at  Story  City,  Iowa.  1934-35 
Band  Diractor  and  Academic  teacher  at  Grundy  Canter,  Iowa.  1935-37  Bond  and  Orchestra 
Director,  and  Latin  teacher  at  Osage,  lowo.  1937-38  Band  and  Glaa  Club  Diractor, 
Cooparstown,  N.D.  1938-48  Band,  Mixed  Chorus  and  Drum  Corps  Diractor,  Rad  Wing 
Minnasota.  1948  to  tha  present,  Chairman  of  Music  Dapartmant,  and  Diractor  of  Senior 
High  School  Band  and  Orchestra,  Rochester,  Minnasota.  His  groups  have  always  won  top 
ratings  in  Contests  and  Festivals. 

His  favorite  hobbies  are  fishing,  camping,  reading,  and  doing  repair  work  on  his  home. 
His  wonderful  family  consist  of  his  sweat  wife,  who  is  an  accomplished  violin  and  piano 
teacher,  his  two  sons,  David  15  and  LaRoy  12,  and  his  little  doughtar  Linda  who  is  5. 
They  all  love  to  watch  T.V.  and  go  camping. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takas  great  pride  in  presenting  Mr.  H.  LaRoy  Lidstrom  who 
is  truly  doing  all  in  his  power  to  assist  in  "Making  America  Musical." 
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"ARTIST” 

*  TfURipets  •  Comets 

Bond  laodari  .  .  .  taochars  .  .  . 
flff/  studants  .  .  .  profassionals  ora  all 
If  If  I  anthusiostic  about  ttia  Whitaholl 
lliil  "Artist."  Just  try  ona.  Nota  how 
tnU  aosily  you  "boss"  it  .  .  .  how  raodtly 
\\\\\  it  rasponds.  It's  so  aosy  to  blow  ba- 
\\\\\  causa  It's  custom-das/onad  with  a 

\\v\  *^edium  large  bore. 

\\V^  •  Also  try  WHITEHALL  Rutas  — 
Y^^CIorinats  —  Soxophonas  —  Oboas 
—  Piccolos  —  Marimbas 
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Here  is  beauty  with  a  zest  for  action.  Here  is  the  leader 
look,  suggesting  extraordinary  ability  to  turn  out  brilliant, 
gratifying  performance.  Here  is  an  expression  of  the  forward 
looking  and  forward  thinking  of  one  of  America’s  pioneer 
designers  and  manufacturers  of  quality  band  and  orchestra 
instruments. 

They’re  stealing  the  show  everywhere  —  because  of  dra¬ 
matic  new  appearance  and  performance  features!  The  new 
Holton  Super  Collegiate  Cornet,  Trumpet  and  Trombone 
are  worthy  of  leadership  in  any  top-notch  musical  group. 

Try  these  superior  new  instruments  today  —  match  them 
up  against  any  and  all  others  in  their  price  class.  You’ll  be 
thrilled  to  find  out  how  much  more  you  can  get  out  of  a 
Holton  Super  Collegiate.  Your  performance  will  shine  — 
as  never  before. 
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HOLTON  SUPER  COLLEGIATE 


EXCITING 


NEW 


326  N.  Church  St..  Elkhoru,  Wis. 


HOITON  SUPER  COUECIATE 
CORNET,  TRUMPET  AND  TROMBONE  ARE  LOW- 
PRICED  UNDER  $150.00  INCLUDING  IMPROVED 
NEW  SEMI  •  GLADSTONE  OR  GLADSTONE  CASE. 


riEFIllEO  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  OVER  HRIF  «  CENTIIT 


Model  608 
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Model  604 


All  new  —  larger  bore,  larger  bell  for  eaiier 
blowing.  Fineti  precision  tuning.  Solid  nickel 
silver  bell,  valve  cops,  ferrules  and  other  trim¬ 
ming.  Improved  "Top-Action"  valves  ore  fast 
and  quiet. 


Model  613 


Springs  "lift"  instead  of  "push” 
to  maintain  most  accurate  posi- 
tioning  of  valves  and  to  assure 
fost,  light,  quiet  action.  Featured 
on  Holton  Super  Collegiate 
Cornet  and  Trumpet. 


More  volume  with  less  effort  because  of  larger 
bore  and  bell.  New  design  "Top-Action" 
valves  assure  perfect  alignment  and  quieter, 
faster  action.  Solid  nickel  silver  bells,  valve 
cops,  ferrules  and  other  trim. 


Bigger  tone,  more  "kick"  in  re¬ 
sponse.  Solid  nickel  silver  bell 
now  big  Delicately  bal¬ 

anced.  Convenient  slide  and 
bell  locks  for  added  protection. 
One-piece  slide  and  bearing 
construction  for  "greosed-light- 
ning"  slide  action. 


"TOP. ACTION"  VALVES 
FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFORTLESS  ACTION 


ISeKS  From  the  Indualrj 


SMart  Ideas  — 

(As  seen  by  the  SM  Camera  at  the  MENC  Notional  Convention,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Spot-Light  of  Selmer  Soys 
Contra  Boss  Clor.  Popular 


“Spot-Light”,  the  dynamic  per¬ 
sonality  of  H.  &  A.  Selmer  Co.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana,  holds  the  famous  Sel¬ 
mer  Contra  Bass  Clarinet.  He  stated 
that  the  Contra  Bass  Clarinet  is  be¬ 
coming  very  popular  with  band  direc¬ 
tors,  especially  university  and  college 
men,  b^ause  so  many  contemporary 
band  composers  are  now  scoring  for 
the  instrument.  It  is  wonderful  for 
Ensemble  work.  (SM  Photo). 


James  Hoore  of  Scherl  and 
Roth  Shows  New  Chin  Rests 


Mr.  James  Hoare,  representing 
Scherl  and  Roth,  1729  Superior, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  is  seen  holding  the 
new  Roth-Waller  personalized  Con¬ 
tour  Chinrests.  Professor  Gilbert  Wal¬ 
ler,  National  Chairman  of  the  MENC 
String  Committee  assisted  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  these  new  aids.  Consisting  of 
five  models,  they  accommodate  the 
contour  of  the  chin  and  jawbone.  Vio¬ 
lin  $5.00  and  Viola  $5.50.  (SM  Photo). 


Trophy  Releases 

Black  Flutophone 

In  response  to  numerous  requests 
by  educators  to  supply  FLUTO- 
PHONES  in  black.  Trophy  Products 
Company  has  just  introduced  this 
popular  pre-band  instrument,  in 
beautiful,  gleaming,  ebony  black  with 
contrasting  ivory  trim. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  new  color  is  its  resemblance  to  a 
clarinet  and  other  black  wood-wind 
instruments  made  of  Grenadilla  wood. 

Stock  is  now  available  for  prompt 
delivery,  at  the  same  price  as  the 
white  “Marbelle”. 


Grover  Jenkins  Presents 
Baby  Sousaphone  In  E|; 


Mr.  Grover  Jenkins,  President  of 
G.  C.  Jenkins  Co.,  Box  168,  Decatur, 
Illinois  holds  the  new  “Baby  Sousa¬ 
phone”  which  he  introduced  at  the 
MENC  Music  Fair.  He  stated  that  the 
instrument  was  built  for  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  school  band  student.  It  weighs 
only  12  pounds,  and  is  built  one  octave 
higher  than  the  regular  Eb  bass.  It 
retails  for  $325.00.  (SM  Photo). 

Earl  B.  Hall  Retires 

From  Music  Industry 

Earl  B.  Hall,  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  of  school  music  in  this  coun¬ 
try  retired  from  active  work  with  the 
Music  Industry  on  March  12th,  1954. 
Mr.  Hall  was  Vice  President  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Music  Publishers,  Inc.  at  the 
time  of  his  announced  retirement.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Ben  Grasso,  (April 
1954  issue,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI- 

(Tum  to  Page  45) 


Ed  Targ  Introduces  New 
Tone  Chimes  To  Teachers 


Mr.  Edward  Targ,  Vice  President  of 
Targ  and  Dinner,  425  South  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  introduced  the  new 
American  Prep  Tone  Chimes  to  Music 
Teachers  at  the  convention.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  20  individual  wood  resonators 
with  metal  enameled  bars,  it  has  the 
complete  chromatic  scale  from  C  to  G 
or  one  and  one-half  octaves.  The  price 
will  be  about  $55.00  according  to  Mr. 
Targ.  (SM  Photo). 


Thompson  of  Pedler  Says 
More  Alto  Clar.  Needed 


Mr.  J.  O.  Thompson,  President  of 
the  Pedler  Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
is  holding  his  famous  covered  holed 
Alto  Clarinet  which  retails  at  $490.00. 
Mr.  Thompson  stated  that  the  demand 
for  Alto  (Clarinets  is  increasing  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  as  more  and  more 
band  directors  realize  the  importance 
of  its  tonal  contribution  to  modern 
Symphonic  arrangements.  (SM 
Photo) . 
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^  oCiLe  C^ontestd  ! ! 


By  Donald  A.  Whitaker 


I  like  music  contests  and  I  would 
like  to  see  them  not  only  revitalized 
but  expanded  to  include  all  bands, 
orchestras,  choruses,  soloists,  and 
ensembles  from  every  school  in  the 
country. 

Music  contests  are  good  because 
they  give  students  a  stimulus  to  prac¬ 
tice  and  work  hard  throughout  an 
entire  year.  The  students  have  some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to,  a  certain 
time  that  they  must  work  toward,  a 
friendly  “day  of  reckoning”,  when 
they  know  they  will  be  competing 
with  other  students  from  nearby 
schools  before  competent  judges,  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  particular  fields,  who 
will  not  only  point  out  their  short¬ 
comings  and  things  they  have  to  work 
to  overcome,  but  who  will  also  praise 
their  good  points  and  give  them  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  for  future  improve¬ 
ment. 

Contests  are  good  because  the  stu¬ 
dents  also  get  an  opportunity  to  see 
other  schools,  other  communities, 
other  music  programs,  hear  different 
music  than  they  have  had;  in  short, 
another  opportunity  to  get  a  broader 
understanding  of  music  education  and 
life  in  these  United  States.  In  many 
ways  the  trips  are  almost  as  valuable 
as  the  contests  themselves. 

Contests  are  good  for  students  be¬ 
cause  they  teach  them  early  in  life 
the  pattern  of  living  and  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  after  school  days  are  over,  in 
music  and  every  other  vocation.  The 
American  way  of  life  is  founded  upon 
competition  and  the  sooner  the  stu¬ 
dent  realizes  it,  the  sooner  he  can 
start  preparing  for  that  day  when 
school  is  completed  and  he  must  make 
a  living. 

Contests  are  also  good  for  the  music 
educators  and  the  private  teachers. 
They  also  have  a  friendly  “day  of 
reckoning”,  when  their  efforts  in 
training  the  students  are  examined 
and  judged,  one  beside  the  other. 
Knowing  that  this  day  is  coming,  it 


encourages  all  of  them  to  dig  a  little 
deeper  into  their  music,  to  spend 
a  little  more  time  learning  their 
scores,  and  to  keep  their  soloists  and 
ensembles  a  little  longer,  after  school. 


Donald  A.  Whitalor 

instead  of  watching  the  clock  and  let¬ 
ting  it  go. 

Contests  are  also  good  for  schools. 
A  good  music  program  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  that  a  school,  a  principal,  or  a 
superintendent  can  have.  A  good  band 
playing  for  the  athletic  teams  has 
helped  win  more  than  one  game;  a 
good  orchestra  playing  for  the  school 
operetta  has  helped  fill  those  seats 
in  the  auditorium,  which  might  have 
helped  buy  those  needed  new  lock¬ 
ers;  a  good  chorus  singing  for  the 
PTA  meeting  has  helped  set  a  friend¬ 
ly  mood  for  the  superintendent’s 
speech  asking  help  in  getting  a  bet¬ 
ter  salary  schedule  to  get  and  hold 
competent  teachers.  And  contests  help 


to  build  those  bands,  orchestras,  and 
choruses  into  superior  organizations 
that  people  respect  and  want  to  hear. 

Contests  are  good  for  music  as  well 
as  its  composers  and  its  arrangers. 
With  the  upward  trend  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  understanding  that  contests 
encourage,  composers  and  arrangers 
can  have  more  and  more  freedom  in 
what  they  write  and  arrange,  know¬ 
ing  that  their  efforts  will  sell  and  be 
played. 

Contests  are  good  for  instrument 
makers.  As  performance  standards 
rise  because  of  increased  competi¬ 
tion  in  music,  instruments  will  have 
to  be  better  and  better  to  keep  pace  ^ 
with  the  musician’s  search  for  per¬ 
fection. 

History  and  science  have  proved 
that  any  living  thing  must  either  be 
growing  or  dying — there  is  no  in-be¬ 
tween,  no  static  condition,  no  resting 
on  laurels.  Any  music  program  can 
only  be  progressing,  growing,  im-. 
proving,  or  it  is  dying,  decaying,  and 
slipping  into  oblivion.  I  am  alarmed 
at  the  growing  complacency  among 
music  educators  and  their  superiors 
in  some  quarters,  and  their  “do  just 
enough  to  get  by”  attitude.  In  some 
instances,  it  has  gone  farther,  into 
actual  suppressment  of  any  superior 
achievement  by  any  school  music 
group.  If  this  attitude  is  reflecting 
national  sentiment,  then  we  are  in¬ 
deed  on  the  way  to  socialism  or  some¬ 
thing  worse.  If  it  does  not,  and  here 
is  where  I  cast  my  lot,  then  it  is  time 
we  took  stock  of  ourselves  and  our 
music,  and  got  back  on  the  right  road, 
the  only  road,  toward  the  way 
pointed  out  to  us  by  such  pioneers  as 
A.  A.  Harding,  G.  C.  Bainum,  Wm. 
Revelli,  A.  R.  McAllister,  C.  J.  Shoe¬ 
maker  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  I  firmly  believe  that 
music  contests,  properly  run,  with  fair 
and  just  rules,  competent  judges,  and 
full  participation,  help  our  music  pro¬ 
grams  immensely. 
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Please  mendon  THE  SCHOOL  ML/5IC/A\  ivhen  dmii’ering  advertUements  in  thu  magazine 


Pictured  here  is  the  Ross  High  School  Bond  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  that  receives  special  revenue  from  the  football  games  because  of  a 
progressive  minded  Superintendent,  Principal,  and  Athletic  Board.  Mr.  Walter  Sells,  a  charter  member  of  the  American  School  Band 

Directors  Association,  is  the  director. 


Athletics  Help  Finance  Band 

4  WaLrSJL 

Charter  Member  American  School  Band  Directors  Association 


There  are  probably  relatively  few 
school  bands  in  this  country  of  ours 
that  do  not  experience  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  in  maintenance.  Our  boards  of 
education  are  permitted  by  law  to 
furnish  only  specific  items  such  as 
music,  musical  instruments,  instru¬ 
ment  repairs,  teaching  aids,  etc.  When 
the  time  comes  to  outfit  the  bands 
with  new  uniforms  the  burden  is 
placed  upon  the  director  and  this 
proves  anything  but  pleasant.  With 
this  facing  us  periodically  we  people 
of  Fremont  Ross  High  ^hool  began 
casting  about  for  a  permanent  method 
of  income  that  would  allow  us  cash 
on  hand  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
football  season  we  could  put  away  a 
nest  egg  every  year,  earmarked  for 
the  uniform  fund.  This  would  solve 
or  greatly  reduce  our  problem  of  rais¬ 
ing  $4,000  to  $6,000  dollars. 

In  addition  to  this,  with  the  trend 
in  half-time  shows  for  football  games 
becoming  a  major  production,  the  av¬ 
erage  band  director  has  been  running 
into  financial  difficulties  that  the  ath¬ 
letic  department  must  soon  recognize. 
We  band  men  admit  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  average  Friday 
night  extravaganza  is  first  the  foot¬ 
ball  game,  as  it  should  be,  but  to  find 


out  how  many  people  want  and  look 
forward  to  the  band  show,  just  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  band  and  see  how  loud 
the  fans  can  scream.  The  major  part 


Here  is  our  Athletic  Board:  (front 
row  I  to  r)  C.  R.  Cooper,  Principal; 
John  Titsworth,  Athletic  Director; 
Allen  Rupp,  Superintendent.  (Second 
row)  Mol  Mackey,  Football  Coach; 

Al  Ziemke,  Basketball  Coach;  and 
George  Gruse,  Swimming  Coach. 

of  the  wear  and  tear  on  band  uni¬ 
forms  is  caused  at  football  games. 
Music  folders,  music,  props,  etc.,  run 
into  a  financial  strain  that  must  be 


partially  supported  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  profits  by  it.  Athletics  are 
not  blind  to  the  obligation  they  owe 
to  their  band  programs  and  Fremont 
Athletic  Association  is  one  of  the  first 
to  make  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  lend  a  hand  to  their  band. 

At  the  opening  of  the  1953  football 
season  the  Instrumental  Music  Dept, 
of  Fremont  Ross  High  School  under 
the  direction  of  Walter  Sells  and  Jack 
Stierwalt  was  officially  recognized  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  football  pro¬ 
gram  by  Coach,  Mai  Mackey,  and  fac¬ 
ulty  manager,  John  Titsworth,  and 
the  Fremont  High  School  Athletic 
Board,  and  was  thereby  entitled  to  a 
fair  percentage  of  the  financial  pro¬ 
ceeds  derived  from  ticket  sales  from 
all  home  games.  The  Athletic  Board 
members  were  unanimous  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  following  plan.  It  was  first  de¬ 
cided  by  the  faculty  manager  and  the 
coach  what  the  price  of  the  season 
ticket,  general  admission  ticket  and 
the  reserved  seat  ticket  should  be  to 
meet  their  estimated  expenses  for  the 
coming  year.  After  these  respective 
prices  were  established  25c  was  added 
to  each  season  ticket,  5<  to  each  gen¬ 
eral  admission  ticket  and  reserved 
seat  ticket.  Each  ticket  was  printed; 
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$4.25  admission 
.25  band 
$4.50  total 

85  if  general  admission 
5^  band 
90^  total 

$1.10  reserved  seat 
.05  band 
$1.15  total 

This  plan  was  well  received  by  the 
public  and  better  relations  between 
the  athletic  dept,  and  music  dept, 
was  established.  The  Band  Boosters 
Club  and  the  Athletic  Boosters  were 
also  very  much  in  agreement  with 
the  plan.  At  the  end  of  the  first  game 
the  band  received  a  check  for  $308.27, 
$83.61  for  the  second  game,  $137.69 
for  the  third  game,  $40.89  for  the 
fourth  game  and  $60.04  for  the  fifth 
and  last  home  game.  To  sum  up  the 
plan  the  band  received  25  f  on  each 
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PIONEER  CORNETIST-No.  5 


By  Glenn  D.  Bridges 


There  has  probably  never  been  a 
more  Celebrated  Cornetist  in  all  the 
Musical  World  than  the  great  Jules 
Levy.  To  him  must  go  the  Credit  of 
making  the  Cornet  a  popular  Instru¬ 
ment. 

Jules  Levy  was  born  in  London, 
England  on  April  24 — 1838.  His  life 
was  crowded  with  incident,  and  a 
mere  outline  of  his  career  as  a  Cor¬ 
netist  reads  like  a  fairy  tale. 

He  became  interested  in  the  Cor¬ 
net  at  the  tender  age  of  five,  and 
wanted  his  parents  to  purchase  one, 
but  being  poor  they  could  not  do  this, 
however  at  about  the  age  of  twelve, 
the  young  Jules  did  obtain  a  mouth¬ 
piece,  and  for  the  following  three  or 
more  years  he  practiced  with  his 
mouthpiece,  which  no  doubt  helped 
him  build  an  embouchre  for  the  Cor¬ 
net. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  father 
purchased  a  cornet  from  a  Pawnshop 
in  London.  It  wasn’t  much  of  an  in¬ 
strument,  but  the  boy  started  to  work 
and  in  a  few  months  had  blown  him¬ 
self  into  Consumption  and  was  taken 
to  a  Hospital.  He  was  just  a  bit  over 
ambitious.  However  after  recovery 
he  did  not  give  up,  but  went  back 
to  his  Cornet  harder  than  ever,  and 
with  more  study  of  course,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  had  developed  his  own 
system  of  playing  the  Cornet. 


When  Levy  was  about  nineteen,  he 
became  Cornetist  with  the  Grenadier 
Guards  Band  of  London,  where  he 
played  for  two  years.  When  he  was 
twenty  one  he  was  playing  at  the 
Princess  Theatre.  Playing  Solo’s  be¬ 
tween  acts,  he  often  stopped  the 
show.  The  first  time  this  happened 
was  when  he  played  his  newly  writ¬ 
ten  “Whirlwind  Polka”. 

In  1864  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  a  sensation  at  all  his  Concerts, 
and  incidentally  was  given  several 
medals  while  in  France. 

Levy  played  throughout  Europe 
the  next  few  years  .and  was  re¬ 
ceived  enthusiastically  everywhere  he 
played.  He  then  came  to  the  United 
States  to  stay  in  1873.  He  was  first 
engaged  in  New  York  by  the  Colonel 
James  Fiske  to  play  Solo’s  with  his 
band  at  certain  functions.  He  was 
paid  the  unheard  of  Salary  of  $10,000 
for  one  year. 

P.  S.  Gillmore  engaged  Levy  as 
special  Soloist  to  play  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Centennial  in  1876.  But  his 
fame  really  started  to  spread  when 
he  was  engaged  to  play  at  both  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Brighton  Beaches.  He  was 
the  talk  of  the  Musical  World,  and 
acknowledged  the  head  of  all  Cor- 
netists  at  the  time. 

As  a  player  “Levy”  stood  alone, 

(Turn  to  Page  48) 


First  IS  our  cover  for  the  season 
ticket.  Note  that  25c  is  for  Bond. 
Center  is  one  of  the  season  ticket  in¬ 
serts.  5c  is  for  Bond.  Third  is  our  9en- 
enerol  admission  ticket.  Note  again 
that  5c  is  for  Band. 


994  season  tickets  that  were  sold  or 
$248.50  and  5<  on  7882  general  ad¬ 
mission  tickets  and  reserved  seat 
tickets  amounting  to  $394.10.  The 
population  of  Fremont,  Ohio  is  18,000 
with  1500  pupils  in  one  junior  and 
senior  high  school.  This  plan  has 
been  tried  out  and  is  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering  by  band  directors  who  are 
having  financial  difficulties. 

Present  the  Fremont  Ross  plan  to 
your  athletic  department  and  they 
can  see  that  everyone  gains  with  no 
loss  to  them.  Ticket  holders  at  foot¬ 
ball  games  will  never  complain  at 
5<  a  game  for  their  own  high  school 
band.  This  is  not  one  of  those  theo¬ 
retical  plans.  This  is  working  for  the 
Fremont  Ross  band  and  it  will  work 
for  every  band  director  who  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  idea  to  his  principal,  super¬ 
intendent,  athletic  board  and  com¬ 
munity.  Remember  the  faint  heart 
saying.  Go  to  bat  for  your  band.  Give 
it  a  try  at  least.  Revise  the  plan  to 
your  individual  needs  and  let  me 

(Turn  to  Page  38) 
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More  Opportunities 

For 

String  Players 

By  Otto  A.  Leppert 


A  recent  survey,  on  a  national  scale, 
made  by  the  Lyon  &  Healy  Violin  De¬ 
partment,  shows  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  playing  of  the  stringed 
instruments  in  the  schools  and  points 
out  the  lack  of  qualified  string  teach¬ 
ers  and  players.  As  the  demand  for 
qualified  and  well-trained  string 
teachers  and  players  increases,  the 
opportunities  for  capable  and  talented 
musicians  in  the  string  field  will  also 
become  more  numerous. 

In  our  capacity  as  manager  of  the 
Lyon  &  Healy  Violin  Department,  we 
come  in  daily  contact  with  talented 
young  string  students,  many  of  whom 
are  in  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  should  continue  their 
studies  and  strive  for  careers  in  the 
music  profession.  Students  are  often 
discouraged  because  a  top  position  in 
the  concert  field  does  not  immediately 
present  itself.  We  have  often  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  qualified  and  well- 
trained  young  string  player  should 
first  enter  the  teaching  field  or  accept 
a  position  with  a  secondary  or  a  semi- 
professional  orchestra  in  a  smaller 
city  where  he  will  receive  valuable 
advanced  training  and  experience  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  position  with 
a  larger  symphony  orchestra  or  for 
a  better  position  in  the  teaching  field. 
Just  as  a  young  actor  cannot  expect  to 
play  an  important  role  in  a  play  on 
Broadway  until  he  has  had  some 
years  of  acting  experience  in  smaller 
towns  or  in  road  shows,  so  the  string 
player  should  go  where  there  is  a 
need  for  his  services  and  where  he 
can  best  prepare  himself  to  further 
his  future  career. 

In  an  effort  to  more  accurately  as¬ 
certain  and  evaluate  the  present  op¬ 
portunities  for  talented  young  string 
players,  we  have  written  to  a  select 
number  of  eminent  music  directors, 
string  pedagogs  and  professional  con¬ 
cert  violinists,  asking  them  to  express 
their  observations  on  this  subject.  We 
wish  to  thank  these  noted  teachers 
and  concert  artists  for  presenting  their 
authoritative  statements.  We  believe 
these  comments  will  be  of  interest 
and  assistance  to  string  students  in 


pointing  out  how  they  can  best  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  professional 
careers  either  as  teachers  or  per¬ 
formers  and  help  them  to  determine 
where  their  opportunities  are  to  be 
found. 


George  Perlman 

Dhtlegehked  Teacher,  Chicago,  lllleel* 

“There  have  been  periods  of  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  in  the  past,  during 
which  musicians  along  with  other  pro¬ 
fessional  people,  have  had  to  entrench 
until  the  economic  stress  had  spent 
itself,  but  always,  there  has  come 
about  a  return  to  a  more  healthful 
status  quo. 

In  the  field  of  music,  the  greatest 
threat  has  come,  ostensibly  from  the 
advent  of  modern  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances,  but  even  this  has  been,  in 
a  sense,  a  blessing  in  disguise,  be¬ 
cause  the  message  of  great  music  has 
reached  untold  millions  while  in  the 
past  this  privilege  has  been  available 
only  to  those  who  were  located  close 
to  urban  points  of  artistic  concentra¬ 
tion. 


The  appearance  of  the  mechanical 
device  has  made  possible  the  fun¬ 
nelling  of  music  to  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  land.  As  a  result,  small 
civic  centers  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  urge  not  only  to  listen  to  music 
and  appreciate  it,  but  also  to  make  it! 
There  is  no  fun  like  that  of  person¬ 
ally  making  music  and  no  one  can 
vicariously  appreciate  the  experience 
of  the  gifted  layman  who  is  capable 
of  making  “good  music”.  The  com¬ 
munities  of  America  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  subsidizing 
orchestral,  danse  choral  and  other 
music  groups.  There  now  must  fol¬ 
low  the  additional  responsibility  of 
securing  the  services  of  the  profes¬ 
sionals  who  make  possible  these  won¬ 
derful  activities.  Not  only  must  their 
services  be  secured  but  their  lives 
must  be  made  secure.  This  is  not 
socialism.  It  is  common  sense  to 
realize  that  he  who  works  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  must  also 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Music  in  America  is  coming  of  age. 
Participating  directly  in  its  activity 
is  becoming  the  privilege  of  the 


Tk*  privot*  faochar  it  tK«  graatMt  inspiration  to  tho  young  studont  rf  he  otpiros  to- 
word  o  profastionol  coroor.  Mr.  Goorgo  Porlmon,  distinguished  violinist  and  teacher  of 
Chicago,  devotes  many  long  hours  to  hit  young  proteges.  Hit  philosophy  it,  "If  they 
desire  to  learn,  I  mutt  give  them  that  learning."  Hit  students  will  succeed. 
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masses,  instead  of  the  vested  interest 
of  the  velvet  pantied  prodigy  of  a 
part  day.  There  is  no  reason  why 
music  must  remain  the  arcane 
mjstery  of  the  chosen  few,  who  in 
the  past  have  gravitated  in  an  odor  of 
sanctity  and  who  looked  a  bit  super¬ 
ciliously  at  those  who  came  to  sit  at 
their  esthetic  feet.  The  musician  of 
today  is  a  cultured  man  and  he  does 
his  job  of  getting  his  community  go¬ 
ing  along  artistic  lines.  His  is  a  high 
specialty  which  takes  many  years 
and  much  money  to  learn.  He  must 
have  adequate  compensation  for  his 
services.  More  than  tha{,  it  would  be 
well  to  establish  safeguards  to  guar¬ 
antee  his  economic  needs.  This  is  the 
community’s  responsibility  and  this 
feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  community  must  be  crystallized 
so  that  it  will  go  about  the  task  of 
insuring  the  security  of  those  who 
exist  to  make  their  locus  a  happier, 
more  beautiful  place  to  live. 

Just  as  must  the  community  accept 
its  responsibility,  so  must  the  musi¬ 
cian  clarify  his  relationship  to  his 
task.  To  him  music  must  be  a  mission. 
He  must  love  it  for  itself  and  not 
only  as  something  with  which  to  make 
a  fortune.  There  are  no  fortunes  to 
be  made  in  music  except  for  the  few 
who  have  direct  pipelines  to  the 
moneybags  of  highly  commercialized 
entertainment.  If  money  alone  is  the 
goal  of  the  musician,  selling  real 
estate  is  a  better  bet.  The  musician 
serves  the  people  and  the  people  must 
preserve  him. 

Music  is  here  to  stay.  Make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  that!  But  before  there  can 
be  an  ideal  state  of  security  for  the 
musician,  those  who  seek  what  he  l)as 
to  offer  must  assume  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  assuring  him  the  wherewithal 
with  which  he  can  do  an  enthusiastic 
job — for  the  community. 


Hans  Batterman 

Noted  Concert  Artist  and  Teacher 


“As  there  are  a  great  many  orches¬ 
tras  mushrooming  in  this  country,  I 
am  strictly  in  favor  of  encouraging 
talented  students.  What  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  is  the  necessity  to  select 
a  teacher  who  can  play  the  instru¬ 
ment.  A  teacher  should  be  both  a 
good  technician  and  a  good  musician 
in  one  person  such  as  Joachim,  Flesch, 
Mischakoff  and  others  who  know  all 
the  musical  and  violinistic  implica¬ 
tions  and  who  have  the  intellectual 
honesty  to  teach  in  a  synthetical  way, 
revealing  their  vast  experience  in¬ 
stead  of  indulging  in  meaningless 
sales  talk.” 


frofostor  Otiakar  Cadek 
renowned  violinist,  teacher  and  author¬ 
ity  an  chamber  music  at  the  University 
of  Alabama 


“Interest  in  strings  is  growing  all 
over  the  country.  Not  only  is  interest 
in  chamber  music  an  indication  of  this 


Playin9  in  o  string  quartet  gives  the  individual  a  real  professional  experience.  This 
excellent  group  from  The  University  of  Alabama  hail  from  four  states.  They  are 
(I.  to  r.);  Joyce  Bockel,  (Pa.);  Charlotte  Barnard,  (Iowa);  K^ay  Phillips,  (Ala.);  and 
Anne  Mason,  (Miss.).  Mr.  Ottokar  Cadek  is  their  instructor. 


growth — but  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  is  also  a  very  con¬ 
structive  force.  Alabama  has  one  al¬ 
most  professional  orchestra  and  three 
of  the  community  type,  all  of  them 
organized  in  the  past  five  years.  This 
naturally  has  repercussions  in  the 
school  systems,  and  are  an  incentive 
for  young  violinists  to  attain  greater 
proficiency. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for 
string  teachers  with  enthusiasm  and 
solid  training.  Here  in  Alabama  there 
were  four  positions  open  for  string 
players  this  year,  and  not  all  were 
filled.  Young  string  players  too  often 
follow  the  will-o’-the-wisp  of  a  solo 
career,  when  greater  satisfaction  can 
be  found  in  teaching  and  developing 
orchestras  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
country.” 


Professor  Rex  Underwood 
Head  of  Violin  Department,  University 
of  Fortland,  Oregon 


“In  Portland  we  have  a  thriving 
Junior  Symphony  Orchestra  of  100 
pieces  that  seems  to  have  no  trouble 
in  filling  its  string  quota.  There  is  also 
an  active  Chamber  Music  Orchestra 
here.  The  string  section  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Symphony  is  practically  100  per¬ 
cent  locally  produced.  At  the  Univer¬ 
sity  I  have  the  best  string  class  as 
far  as  quality  is  concerned,  that  I 
have  had  for  years. 

I  urge  students  to  develop  their  tal¬ 
ents  to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  em¬ 
phasizing  performance.  I  also  try  to 
build  up  the  beauty  of  being  a  really 
fine  performer  regardless  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  profession  or  career.  I  also  find 
a  growing  appreciation  of  musical 
preparation  from  the  amateur  stand¬ 
point.  I  can  point  to  former  pupils 
who  played  Ijeautifully  but  who  for 
various  reasons  chose  other  profes¬ 
sions  or  careers  than  music  and  who 
found  that  their  musical  ability  was 
a  definite  asset  in  many  ways,  includ¬ 
ing  giving  them  something  to  live 
with  always.” 


Robert  Becker 

Associate  Professor  of  Music, 
University  of  Wyoming 


“Growing  interest  in  the  return  of 
the  school  orchestras  might  be  said 
to  be  a  “sign  of  the  times”,  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  far-seeing  educators 
throughout  the  country  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  importance  of  a  string 
music  program  in  their  school  sys¬ 
tems. 

“For  a  number  of  years  a  progres¬ 
sive  group  of  string  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  been  carrying 
on  experiments  in  string  class  teach¬ 
ing,  (once  thought  to  be  impractical), 
and  some  surprising  and  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  results  have  been  obtained. 
The  success  of  such  group  instruction 
depends  upon  the  scheduling  of  the 
classes  and  the  thoroughness  of  the 
teaching.  Frequency  of  class  meetings 
is  of  great  importance.  Other  im¬ 
portant  factors  are  good  instruments 
and  good  equipment,  kept  in  proper 
alignment  and  repair. 

“Many  colleges  and  universities 
now  offer  two  full  years  of  string 
work  to  prospective  teachers  plus 
ample  ensemble  and  orchestra  expe¬ 
rience  as  well  as  practice  teaching  in 
actual  string  classes. 

“Teachers  must  realize  that  on  their 
shoulders  rests  the  futdre  of  the  arts, 
and  the  teaching  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  is  an  important  part  of  this  art. 
With  the  establishment  of  public 
school  string  classes  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  adequately  trained  teachers, 
they  will  be  helping  to  fulfill  this 
responsibility  to  prepare  good  per¬ 
formers  as  well  as  good  listeners,  both 
vitally  important  to  our  American 
artistic  development.” 


Bela  Urban 

renowned  concert  violinist  and  teacher 
at  Hartt  School  of  Music,  Hartford, 
Connecticut 


“There  is  a  strong  need  for  good 
(Turn  to  Page  36} 
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Can  Class  Piano  Be  Effective? 


By  Ivy  Goade 


“When  will  they  start  to  read?” 

“Why  haven’t  they  memorized  their 
lines  and  spaces?” 

“Shouldn’t  I  expect  my  child  to 
practice  an  hour  a  day?” 

“Just  what  do  you  expect  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  this  class  work?” 

Such  were  the  questions  that  came 
tumbling  over  each  other  from  a 
group  of  young  mothers,  modem  as 
atomic  energy,  whose  children  at¬ 
tended  May  Blythe’s  classes  at  a 
well-known  music  school.  They  had 
been  called  into  a  conference  with 
Miss  Blythe,  who  realized  that  musi¬ 
cal  education  requires  even  closer 
unity  of  the  trinity  of  child-parent- 
teacher  than  general  education.  She 
took  up  the  questions  one  at  a  time. 

“Your  question,  Mrs.  Harper,  is  so 
fundamental  that  I  should  like  to  be¬ 
gin  with  it,  ‘Just  what  do  you  expect 
to  accomplish  in  this  class  work?’ 
Primarily,  I  aim  to  preserve  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  love  for  music.  Second,  I  aim  to 
forge  those  tools,  I  dislike  the  word 
techniques’  because  of  its  unpleasant 
connotations  for  most  grown-ups, 
which  will  aid  in  making  music  an 
integral  part  of  their  lives.  Education 
for  living,  the  slogan  of  general  edu¬ 
cation,  is  very  timely  for  music  edu¬ 
cation.  If  it  were  necessary,  we  could 
go  more  deeply  into  the  salutary  ef¬ 
fects  of  music  on  both  the  individual 
and  on  society.  But  since  our  time 
is  limited  this  morning,  I  shall  take 
for  granted  that  we  agree  on  such 
self  evident  facts. 

“We  must  realize  that  enjoyment  of 
music  will  not  come  through  the  same 
medium  for  each  individual.  For  some, 
it  will  be  through  participating  in  the 
personal  expression  of  music.  For 
others,  it  will  be  through  the  passive 
enjoyment  of  listening  to  music  pro¬ 
duced  by  someone  else.  I  believe  that 
most  of  your  questions  can  be  an¬ 
swered  by  reference  to  my  two  objec¬ 
tives,  the  preservation  of  love  for 
music  and  the  development  of  tools 
for  its  expression.” 

“But  are  these  goals  restricted  to 
class  piano,”  Mrs.  Harris  broke  in. 
“Don’t  the  teachers  who  give  indi¬ 
vidual  lessons  have  these  same 
goals?” 

“Yes,  indeed!”  replied  Miss  Blythe, 
“Today,  all  serious  progressive  teach¬ 


ers  have  the  same  objectives.  The 
only  point  which  we  want  to  consider 
now  is  which  method  is  the  more 
effective  in  gaining  these  ends.” 

“My  neighbor’s  little  girl,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mrs.  Harris,  “started  indi¬ 
vidual  lessons  at  the  same  time  my 
Janet  began  class  work.  But  she  is 
much  farther  along  in  her  book.” 

At  this  point,  the  mother  of  a  six 
year  old  entered  the  discussion. 
“Don’t  you  think.  Miss  Blythe,  that 
class  piano  has  a  tendency  to  hold 
the  children  back  in  reading?  I  am 
very  anxious  for  Kenneth  to  make 
rapid  progress  and  go  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  next  year,  I  shall  be 
in  an  isolated  area  where  he  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  for  study  that 
he  has  this  year.” 

“When  I  had  taken  as  many  lessons 
as  Jimmy  has,  I  could  recite  all  the 
names  of  the  lines  and  spaces  in  both 
clefs,”  added  another  young  woman. 
“But  he  is  lost,  when  I  point  to  a  note 


and  ask  him  to  name  it.  When  will 
they  begin  to  read?” 

Miss  Blythe  smiled,  as  her  glance 
included  the  three  serious  young 
women.  “I  believe”  she  replied,  “that 
I  can  give  one  answer  to  your  three 
questions. 

“In  our  program  of  class  work  for 
beginners,  we  have  set  up  a  long 
range  plan  comparable  to  the  long 
term  planning  in  general  education. 
To  carry  this  plan  through  to  com¬ 
pletion  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to 
encourage  the  student  to  stay  with  his 
music  study.  Statistics  show  that  an 
appalling  number  of  people  abandoned 
their  music  study,  after  the  first  year 
or  two,  much  to  their  regret  in  later 
years.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  in  our 
first  months,  or  even  first  years  of 
study,  the  holding  of  interest  is  more 
important  than  seemingly  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  in  note  reading  and  technical 
development.  We  want  the  children 
to  grow  up  with  music  by  letting  their 


A  natural  intaroft  in  mtutic  found  in  all  childran  it  givan  natural  duvulopmant  at  thay 
participat*  in  qreup  nautical  activitv.  Um  of  practic*  kaybeardt  at  thuy  await  a  turn 
at  tbu  piano  koopt  tbit  Oak  Park,  III.,  clou  •n9rotMd.  Tbtir  achiovomantt  in  playing 
timpla  malodiat  and  chordt  from  tba  ttart  build  tbair  continuad  intaratt  in  undar- 
ttanding  and  appraciating  mutic. 
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musical  growth  keep  pace  with  their 
physical  growth.  Modem  educators 
hi.ve'  proved  that  more  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  interest  bred  from 
meaningful  musical  expressions  than 
through  the  meaningless  drills  of  the 
past.  Consequently,  we  are  not  too 
concerned  with  covering  a  great  deal 
of  ground  in  the  first  months. 

“Don’t  forget  that  your  six-year- 
olds  are  just  beginning  to  read  words 
in  school,  which  means  that  they  are 
learning  visual  symbols  for  things  that 
they  have  been  using  for  the  major 
part  of  their  lives.  These  symbols 
would  mean  nothing,  unless  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  experienced  the  language 
they  represent.  Let  us  make  a  parallel 
in  music  reading.  The  symbols,  or 
notes  on  the  staff,  will  be  meaning¬ 
less  unless  the  children  experience 
the  sounds  for  which  they  stand. 
Therefore,  our  responsibility  as  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  is  to  supply  an 
abundant  musical  experience,  so  that 
the  symbols  will  be  meaningful 

“Letter  names  are  important  only 
as  a  means  of  communication,  and 
they  are  much  more  readily  learned 
when  the  child  feels  the  necessity  for 
such  learning  and  he  learns  best 
through  use,  rather  than  through 
memorization.  We  have  discovered 
that  merely  memorizing  the  letter 
names  of  lines,  spaces,  and  keys  does 
not  make  good  music  readers  any 
more  than  memorizing  the  alphabet 
makes  good  literary  readers. 

“Drill  on  letter  names  is  important 
and  necessary  but  should  come  much 
later  in  the  child’s  course  of  study 
than  the  period  that  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing. 

“Another  important  fact  to  consider 
is  that  each  child  has  his  own  rate  of 
learning,  regardless  of  chronological 
age.  Some  six-year-olds  learn  more 
rapidly  than  older  children.  If  you 
try,  Mrs.  Drake,  to  push  Kenneth  be¬ 
yond  his  normal  rate  of  learning  or 
try  to  pour  into  him  more  than  his 
capacity  will  hold,  you  are  taking  a 
chance  of  developing  a  cordial  dis¬ 
taste  for  everything  musical.  Don't 
forget  that  you  can’t  produce  a  fully 
developed  rose  by  opening  the  bud 
with  your  Angers.  How  does  Kenneth 
react  to  the  class?” 

“Oh,  he  loves  it!  At  first,  he  was 
quite  confused,  but  now,  he  seems  to 
understand  what  is  going  on.” 

“I  believe”  continued  Miss  Blythe, 
“that  if  you  will  let  your  children  be 
your  ‘barometers’  they  will  indicate 
the  effectiveness  of  our  procedures. 
If  they  are  happy  in  their  work  and 
are  making  progress,  regardless  of 
the  rate  of  speed,  you  have  no  cause 
for  concern. 

“As  I  said  before,  these  views  on 
music  education  are  held  not  only  by 
teachers  of  class  piano  but  also  by 
those  so  called  “private”  teachers  who 
keep  in  tune  with  the  times.  Of 
course,  class  piano  offers  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  “musical  experiences” 
such  as  rhythm  games,  listening  les¬ 


sons,  and  learning  to  play  both 
familiar  and  new  tunes  by  rote.” 

At  this  point,  a  young  woman  who 
had  not  spoken  before  entered  the 
discussion.  “I  have  noticed”  she  said, 
“that,  although  Tommy  is  somewhat 
bored  when  we  play  the  rhythmic 
games  at  home,  he  is  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  on  Saturday  morning.” 

“Class  piano!”  came  a  chorus  of 
laughing  voices. 

“That  old  gregariousness  at  work 
again,”  added  Miss  Blythe. 

“Such  response  to  the  group  is  also 
noticeable  in  the  eight-  and  nine-year- 
olds”  commented  a  mother  who  had 
been  knitting  as  she  listened.  “I  have 
noticed  how  willingly  they  all  go 
through  the  necessary  reading  drills 
in  the  third  term  class,  so  long  as 
they  do  them  together.  Marian  does 
not  show  the  same  cooperation  when 
I  do  them  with  her  at  home  or  ask 
her  to  do  them  alone.” 

“Quite  true,”  replied  Miss  Blsrthe, 
“Children  of  that  age  have  not  yet 
learned  to  do  much  home  work  alone; 
they  are  more  accustomed  to  working 
in  groups.  Consequently,  a  short  drill 
in  which  each  participant  concen¬ 
trates,  striving  to  keep  up  with  the 
group,  is  more  effective  than  drills 
done  rebelliously  in  the  family  living 
room.” 

“To  me,  the  socializing  influence  of 
class  piano  is  one  of  its  chief  assets,” 
contributed  Mrs.  Davis,  “Joe  begged 
me  to  help  him  each  day  this  week  so 
that  he  could  keep  up  with  the  class. 
He  was  quite  mortified  at  his  last 
lesson,  when  he  didn’t  do  as  well  as 
the  other  children.” 

“But  I  don’t  think  Mothers  should 
practice  with  their  children,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mrs.  Long.  “They  should  learn 
to  be  independent.  I  refuse  to  sit  with 
Harry  everytime  he  practices,  al¬ 
though  he  wants  me  to.” 

Another  mother  spoke  up,  choosing 
her  words  carefully.  “Is  there  any¬ 
thing  really  wrong  with  sitting  with 
him  for  ten  minutes  or  so?  It  seems 
to  me  that  two  points  are  gained 
thereby;  first,  the  child  gets  his  moth¬ 
er’s  attention,  which  he  obviously 
craves;  and  second,  he  learns  his  les¬ 
son.  We  could  also  add  a  third  point, 
because  there  is  a  precious  mother 
and  son  unity  established  in  a  worth 
while  endeavor.” 

“How  beautifully  you  expressed 
that  thought,”  commented  Miss 
Blythe.  “A  mother’s  help  is  detri¬ 
mental  only  when  she  assumes  the  at¬ 
titude  of  a  dictator,  forcing  the  lesson 
into  the  child.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
needs  proper  guidance.  Because  of 
daily  guidance  from  his  school 
teacher,  he  has  no  experience  with 
independent  study.  Consequently,  in 
music  study,  where  he  sees  his  teacher 
but  once  a  week  for  a  short  period, 
his  mother  must  fill  his  teacher’s  place 
in  guiding  him  into  an  understanding 
of  what  he  is  doing.” 

“Shouldn’t  the  children  be  expected 
to  practice  an  hour  a  day  as  we  did?” 


COVER  PICTURE 

Parochiol  schools  from  coast  to 
coast  have  greatly  expanded  their 
instrumental  programs  during  the  past 
three  years.  This  month's  cover  photo 
shows  Sister  Mary  Yvonne  working 
with  her  clarinet  quartet  at  the  Little 
Flower  School  in  Chicago. 

Statistics  show  that  there  are  more 
elementary  school  children  playing 
musical  instruments  today  than  ever 
before.  The  peak  of  instrumental  par¬ 
ticipation  in  public,  private,  and  pa¬ 
rochial  schools  will  be  reached  dur¬ 
ing  the  1960-61  school  year. 


questioned  Mrs.  Long  in  amazement. 

“Not  until  they  have  enough  skill 
and  knowledge  to  study  the  works 
that  will  keep  them  busy  that  long. 
Children  in  their  third  term  are  now 
finding  it  necessary  to  study  (we 
avoid  that  distasteful  word  “prac¬ 
tice”)  between  three  and  six  hours 
per  week,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  class,”  replied  Miss  Blythe. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  Jane  spends 
more  than  ten  minutes  a  day  on  her 
lesson,”  contributed  the  mother  of  a 
first  termer. 

“Apparently  that  is  enough,”  said 
Miss  Blythe,  “for  she  always  has  her 
lesson  prepared.” 

“What  about  my  child?  I  can’t  get 
her  to  sit  at  the  piano  to  study  for 
even  ten  minutes,  although  she 
amuses  herself  frequently  by  picking 
out  tunes  she  has  heard”  was  the  next 
question  from  a  six-year-old’s  mother. 

“That  is  quite  normal  for  a  child 
her  age,”  replied  Miss  Blythe,  “re¬ 
member  that  their  attention  span  is 
quite  limited.  Do  not  try  to  work  on 
her  entire  piece  each  time  she  studies. 
A  few  measures  at  a  time  at  fre¬ 
quent  periods  is  enough.” 

At  this  point,  another  young  woman, 
apparently  in  quite  modest  circum¬ 
stances,  spoke  diffidently,  “If  it  were 
not  for  the  reasonable  rates  made 
possible  by  class  piano,  my  children 
would  be  denied  the  opportunity  of 
even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  music. 
I  feel  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
place  my  three  children  in  classes 
directed  by  a  skillful  and  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  at  a  lower  price  than 
one-half  hour  lesson  of  individual  in¬ 
struction  from  the  same  teacher.” 

Before  Miss  Blsdhe  had  time  for 
comment  a  spirited  looking  woman 
spoke  up.  “Important  as  the  financial 
part  may  be,  I  feel  that  it  takes  sec¬ 
ond  place  to  the  opportunity  for  the 
application  to  music  study,  of  prin¬ 
ciples  the  children  are  accustomed  to 
in  general  education.  Having  taught 
in  elementary  schools,  perhaps  I, 
more  than  some  of  the  rest  of  you, 
can  appreciate  your  efforts  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  that  arise  in 
group  teaching.  For  instance,  the 
methods  you  use  in  holding  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  children  who  learn 

(Turn  to  Page  34) 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


25th  Anniversary  of 
Ohio  Intereolleglato  Band  Fostlval 


In  was  on  January  28,  1929  that  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  all  college 
band  directors  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
suggesting  a  College  Band  Festival 
which  “would  benefit  all  participants, 
as  well  as  be  an  inspirational  event.” 
This  first  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band 
Festival  was  held  on  May  25,  1929 
at  Oberlin  College — the  bands  of 
Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Hiram  College,  College  of  Wooster 
and  Oberlin  College  participating. 

Since  this  first  meeting  which  was 
entirely  an  open-air  concert  presented 
at  the  athletic  field  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  annual  Ohio  Confer¬ 
ence  Track  and  Field  Meet,  the  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  formal  concerts  held 
inside  and  at  the  following  schools: 

(Next  Column) 


The  complete  program  as  played  at 
the  1954  Festival  is  as  follows: 

PART  ONE 

1.  El  Capitan  March 

John  Philip  Sousa  (1854-1932) 
played  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  world’s  most  famous  band¬ 
masters  of  all  time 
Conducted  by  David  R.  Robert¬ 
son,  Director,  Oberlin  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music 

2.  Symphony  for  Band 

Donald  E.  McGinnis  (1917) 
March  Variations  Waltz 
Solemn  Tune  Rondo 
conducted  by  the  composer.  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Concert  Band,  The 

(Turn  to  Page  53) 


Date 

l1o«t  College 

Loral  ion 

Guf^l  (^ndurl.»r 

1934 

Baldwin-Wallace  College 

Berea 

Harold  Bachman 

1935 

Western  Reserve 
University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Cleveland 

(Northern) 

Delaware 

(Southern) 

A.  A.  Harding 

Glenn  C.  Bainum 

1936 

Oberlin  College 

First  Multiple  Brass 
Ensemble  featured 

Oberlin 

William  Revelli 

1937 

Muskingum  College 

New  Concord 

Lee  M.  Lockhart 

1938 

Kent  State  University 

Kent 

Eugene  J.  Weigel 

1940 

Baldwin-Wallace  College 

Berea 

Cliffe  Bainum 

1941 

Bowling  Green  State 
University 

Bowling  Green 

Gerald  Prescott 

1942 

Oberlin  College 

Oberlin 

Richard  Franko 
Goldman 

1945 

Oberlin  College 

First  All- Women’s  Band 

Oberlin 

Joseph  E.  Maddy 

1946 

Kent  State  University 

Kent 

Raymond  Dvorak 

1947 

Wittenberg  College 

Springfield 

Frank  Simon 

1948 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Delaware 

John  J.  Morrissey 

1949 

Ohio  University 

Athens 

Sebastian  Sabatini 

1950 

Bowling  Green  State 
University 

Bowling  Green 

Morton  Gould 

1951 

Western  Reserve 
University 

Cleveland 

Mark  Hindsley 

1952 

Ohio  State  University 

Columbus 

Members  of  the 
American  Bandmas¬ 
ters’  Association 

1953 

Kent  State  University 

Kent 

Thor  Johnson 

1954 

Oberlin  College 

Oberlin 

Percy  Grainger 
Donald  McGinnis 
David  Robertson 

QhoJudL  Ssudtion. 

I  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

I  Addreit  oil  Correipendanc*  ro  Tha  School  Mu§ieiao,  Choral  editor 


Ona  can  taa  at  a  9lanca  that  tha  thirty-two  voicad  Andraw  Collaqa  Chorus,  Cuthbert,  Geor9ia,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Paul 
Jonas  enjoyed  every  moment  of  their  2500  mile  tour  as  indicated  in  the  smiles  of  a  section  of  the  sopranos. 

1200  Miles  Of  Vocal  Music 


Under  most  conditions  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  is  entirely  too  early  but 
not  when  it’s  the  beginning  of  a 
twenty-five  hundred  mile  trip  which 
reaches  its  mid-way  climax  in  one  of 
America’s  most  historical  settings. 
This  historical  setting  is  none  other 
than  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania, 
where  is  located  the  beautiful  Wash¬ 
ington  Memorial  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Robbins  Hart,  pastor.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  in  this  venture  being  the 
thirty-two  voice  Andrew  College 
women’s  chorus  under  the  direction  of 
the  writer. 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


From  Cuthbert,  Georgia,  home  of 
Andrew  College — chartered  to  confer 
degrees  on  women  in  1854 — the 
chorus  journed  to  Valley  Forge  to 
present  the  afternoon  music  service 
on  the  third  Sunday  in  January,  this 
being  Georgia  day  at  the  chapel  and 
the  Andrew  College  choir  was  selected 
by  Georgia’s  governor,  the  Honorable 
Herman  E.  Talmadge,  to  represent  the 
state  in  this  service  sponsored  by  the 
Georgia  State  Society,  D.  A.  R. 

By  chartered  Trailways  bus  the 
chorus  traveled  into  North  Carolina 
where  the  first  overnight  stop  was 


made  at  Raleigh.  Although  the  first 
day  was  full  of  excitement  it  did  not 
include  one  of  the  north’s  heaviest 
snowfalls.  Leaving  Raleigh  early  Fri¬ 
day  morning  we  headed  for  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  arriving  several 
hours  late  due  to  the  heavy  snow  un¬ 
predicted  by  the  weather  man  and 
certainly  unthought  of  in  Southwest 
Georgia’s  warm  climate. 

Snow,  at  times  blinding,  was  en¬ 
countered  all  day  Friday.  Even  the 
snow  plows  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  a  clear  path.  With  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  snow  came  much  excite- 
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merit  as  most  of  the  girls  had  never 
seen  such  a  sight  so  the  bus  driver 
stopped  for  our  first  snow-ball  fight. 
But,  when  the  snow  became  eight, 
ten  and  twelve  inches  deep  and  the 
driver  found  it  almost  impossible  to 


W«  w*r«  in  a  happy  and  qay  mood 
as  wo  enjoyed  Independence  Square. 


judge  the  limits  of  the  highway  we 
had  thoughts  of  a  more  serious  nature. 
Many  cars  and  trucks  were  stalled  or 
in  the  ditch  but  thanks  to  our  fine 
driver  we  stayed  on  the  road  in  spite 
of  several  opportunities  for  skidding. 

From  Baltimore  we  headed  for 
Philadelphia,  arriving  late  but  with 
everyone  happy  when  the  bus  pulled 
up  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  hotel  which  was  to  be  our 
home  until  Sunday  morning.  Satur¬ 
day  was  spent  in  sight-seeing  mostly 
in  Independence  Square.  No  citizen  of 
the  United  States  could  possibly  stand 
amidst  these  historic  shrines  without 


We  viewed  the  "Liberty  Bell"  with 
deep  reverence  to  our  forefathers. 


reverent  thoughts  on  the  beginnings 
of  this  country  and  its  early  struggle 
for  existence. 

Reverently  we  beheld  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall — the  most  historic 
spot  in  the  United  States  for  it  was 
here  in  1775  George  Washington  was 
commissioned  General  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army.  A  year  later  on  July  4 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 


signed.  We  were  in  the  room  where 
it  was  signed  and  saw  the  ink  well 
and  the  sand  bottle  used  in  the  sign¬ 
ing.  We  saw  the  Liberty  Bell;  visited 
the  Judicial  Chamber  across  from  the 
Declaration  Chamber.  We  saw  Con¬ 
gress  Hall  where  George  Washington 
was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1793  and  where  he  delivered 
the  famous  ‘‘Farewell  Address"  in 
1796.  The  next  year,  in  the  same 
room,  John  Adams  was  inaugurated 
the  second  president.  Not  far  away 
was  the  interesting  Betsy  Ross  house, 


famous  as  the  home  of  our  first  na¬ 
tional  fiag. 

Hallowed  indeed  was  the  ground 
upon  which  we  were  treading — a  fact 
especially  brought  to  mind  as  we 
were  conducted  through  Valley  Forge. 
It  was  here  we  saw  the  log  cabins 
of  our  revolutionary  soldiers — per¬ 
haps  good  at  the  time  but  pitiful  by 
m(^ern  comparison.  We  saw  the  tent 
used  by  General  Washington  until  he 
had  housed  every  soldier.  We  saw  the 
old  fortifications,  open  and  without 
(Turn  to  Page  53) 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Tricks  aud  Treats 

Lloyd  Pfautsch  (rhymes  with 
couch)  is  a  youngish  choral  conduc¬ 
tor  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
who  knows  an  awful  lot  about  choral 
repertoire.  His  arrangements  and 
compositions  are  being  published  with 
gratifying  regularity,  and  they  re- 
fiect  his  fine  musicianship  and  fiair 
for  translating  good  vocal  sounds  into 
a  rather  tasty  contemporary  idiom. 

Lloyd  spent  part  of  an  afternoon 
with  me  recently,  and  as  happens 
when  choral  musicians  get  together, 
we  began  to  trade  information  on 
choral  repertoire.  I  would  ask  him 
if  he  knew  a  certain  piece  or  group 
of  pieces,  and  he  in  turn  would  tip 
me  olT  to  some  other  sure  fire  mate¬ 
rial. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  I  realized  Mr. 
Pfautsch  was  ‘‘right  up”  on  every 
phase  of  choral  repertoire.  His  vast 
knowledge — most  of  it  actual  experi¬ 
ence  in  performance — was  so  stimu¬ 
lating,  I  absolutely  had  to  ask  him 
the  inevitable  question;  How  come 
you  know  all  this  information  about 
the  best  and  latent  publication  in 
practically  every  phase  of  choral 
music? 

The  answer  was  even  nicer  to  hear 
than  the  information  I  had  garnered 
from  him.  Said  Pfautsch,  “You  know, 
a  lot  of  people  ask  me  that  question. 
They  seem  to  think  there’s  a  secret 
magical  formula  or  a  special  system 
that  gets  this  information  to  the  busy 
music  teacher.  But  it  just  isn’t  so. 
It’s  a  matter  of  keeping  constantly 
alert,  of  never  missing  an  opportunity 
to  add  to  your  general  information 
on  repertoire.  1  talk  to  people  like 
yourself,  I  read  magazine  reviews,  I 
save  programs,  I  play  through  stacks 
and  stacks  of  sample  copies,  I  make 
it  a  point  to  know  the  type  of  music 
the  publishers  are  putting  out,  I  go 
to  other  people’s  concerts;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  never  do  relax  my  vigilance 
for  a  good  piece  of  choral  music.’’  To 
which  I  replied,  “Yes,  I  know.  You 


S«nd  all  quMtIoiit  on  Choral  Mwie  and 
tnchniquM  dirnct  to  Woltor  A.  Rodby,  M2 
Onnido  St.,  Jolint,  lllinoii. 


never  miss  a  trick!" 

“Yes,”  said  Lloyd,  “that’s  it.  I  try 
never  to  miss  a  trick!” 

And  there  you  have  it.  I’ve  said  it 
before,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  sur¬ 
prised  if  you  will  see  it  again.  The 
key  to  knowing  what  piece  of  music  is 
best  for  your  choir  or  glee  club  is 
having  the  ability  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  eye  (and  ear)  for  every  possible 
sonree  of  choral  material. 

•  •  * 

Since  you  can’t  afford  to  miss  a 
trick,  here  are  several  new  and  not 
so  new  pieces  for  girl’s  voices  and 
male  voices  that  deserve  better  treat¬ 
ment  than  once  over  lightly. 

•  •  • 

Girl's  Tolcet 

1.  DANCING  RAINDROPS,  SSAA, 
by  Samuel  Farcucci.  Octavo  No.  2760, 
Boston  Music  Co.,  22c. 

Titles  like  this  usually  stop  me  be¬ 
fore  I  get  the  music  uncovered.  But 
not  this  one.  Here  is  a  delightful  bit 
of  pitter-patter  that  has  the  spice  of 
contemporary  music,  and  yet  can  be 
performed  by  any  fair  to  middlin’ 
girls’  glee  club  or  ensemble.  Also, 
this  is  the  type  of  music  that  so  won¬ 
derfully  fits  the  tonal  qualities  of 
girls’  voices.  It  has  a  sort  of  “Holiday 
for  Strings”  sound  that  can  be  quite 
effective  when  worked  out.  Epecially 
fine  for  variety.  With  or  without 
accompaniment. 

2.  SIX  kHENCH  FOLK  SONGS,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Elementary  String  Oreheo- 
tra  and  Three  Part  Chorus  of  Trebel 
Voices  by  Frans  Bomschein.  Published 
by  Boston  Music  Company.  16c. 

1.  The  Little  Boats  (Octavo  No. 
2773) 

2.  The  King  of  Yuetot  (Octavo 
No.  2774) 

3.  The  Handsome  Drummer 
(No.  2775) 


4. 
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4.  Good  King  Dagabert  (No. 

2776) 

5..  Delicious  Snuft  (No.  2777) 

6.  Cadet  Rousselle  (No.  2778) 
These  six  French  folk  songs,  as  well 
as  the  “Dancing  Raindrop”  are  not 
br.md  new  releases,  but  recent  enough 
to  merit  review  as  new  music.  These 
six  delightful  pieces  are  naturals  for 
the  young,  inexperienced  groups,  or 
can  serve  as  a  splendid  serving  of 
musical  delicacy  for  the  experienced 
atid  mature  singers.  You  will  notice 
that  they  can  be  used  with  string  ac¬ 
companiment.  “The  Handsome  Drum¬ 
mer”  is  especially  well  done.  Get  a 
look  at  these  if  you  want  to  add  a 
neat  French  flavor  to  your  program. 

,  3.  DEAR  AUNT  PHOEBE,  SSA,  by 
Jc-an  Berger.  Octavo  No.  312-40176, 
llieodore  Preaner  Co.,  16e.  Accompani¬ 
ment. 

This  is  the  same  Jean  Berger  who 
wrote  the  gorgeous  “Brazilian  Psalm”, 
that  all  the  college  choirs  were  per¬ 
forming  on  tour  a  few  seasons  ago. 
Berger  is  a  contemporary  composer 
who  really  knows  how  to  write  for 
voices,  and  “Dear  Aunt  Phoebe” 
shows  it  in  practically  every  measure. 
One  of  two  recent  releases,  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  program — real  fun  to 
perform.  The  other  piece,  called  “The 
Fashions  Change”  is  also  on  the  hu¬ 
morous  side,  but  with  enough  bite 
and  musical  interest  to  be  more  than 
just  a  “light  piece”. 

4.  THE  MERMAID,  SA,  or  Boy’s 
llnciuinged  Voices,  Old  Sailor  Tune 
arranged  by  Alec  Rowley.  Octavo  No. 
3100.  Boosev  and  Hawkes,  Publisher. 
20e. 

The  musicianship  and  fine  taste  of 
Alec  Rowley  first  impressed  me  when 
I  used  to  attend  his  repertoire  classes 
at  London  University,  and  now  every 
time  he  does  a  new  arrangement,  I 
find  myself  examining  it  with  great 
care.  Mr.  Rowley  is  a  first  rate  com¬ 
poser,  and  his  fine  knowledge  of  folk 
material  makes  a  combination  that 
is  hard  to  beat. 

This  particular  piece  is  actually  a 
reissue  of  an  arrangement  almost  25 
years  old.  The  tune  is  one  of  those 
that  sings  by  itself,  and  the  second 
part  is  done  so  well  that  it  is  almost 
a  folk  song  in  itself.  If  you  have  a 
group  of  girls,  or  boys  unchanged 
voices,  or  even  men’s  voices,  or  boys’ 
glee  club,  and  want  to  sing  a  rollick¬ 
ing  song  about  a  stormy  night  and  a 
sinking  ship,  get  a  good  look  at  this 
one. 

5.  LULLABY  OF  BROADWAY,  SSA, 
by  Harry  Warren,  arranged  by  Clay 
Wamick.  Octavo  No.  2-W702I,  M. 
Whitmark  and  Son*,  22c. 

You  all  know  the  song,  and  the 
arranger  is  the  boy  who  does  the 
choral  arrangements  on  the  famous 
“Your  Show  of  Shows”  T.V.  show.  A 
happy,  hep  arrangement,  but  pass  it 
by  if  you  are  even  a  little  bit  square. 
I  sincerely  believe  to  do  this  one 
right  you  should  have  dance  band 
experience  or  its  equivalent.  Mighty 

(Turn  to  Page  39) 


fKED  WARING  MUSIC  WORKSHOP,  Dclawor*  WoMr  Gop,  Po. 


Your  Choral  Group  will  “look  Better”  and  it  will 
"Perform  Better"  with  the  semi-circular  stepped-up 
stand  arrangement  because,  there  is  better  coordina¬ 
tion  between  director  and  singers. 

MITCHELL  CHORAL  STANDS  have  strong,  plywood 
tops  and  rigid,  tubular  steel  folding  legs.  Stands 
are  made  with  18"  wide  tops  for  standing  groups, 
36"  wide  tops  for  seated  groups.  Available  in  1,  2, 
3,  or  4  elevations  in  heights  of  8",  16",  24"  and 
32".  Units  and  sections  clamp  securely  together  for 
utmost  safety  and  maximum  weight  capacity. 

Write  for  detailed  information 

MIYCHILL  MFC.  CO. 

2754  S.  34th  Street,  Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 
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Satisfaction  in  Every  Stitch  since  1912 
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SUPERIOR  WORKAAANSHIP 
QUALITY  FABRICS 
LASTING  BEAUTY 
Write  for  catalog  D42 
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WORKSHOP  IN  CHORAL  ART 

ROBIRT  JULIUS  MACK 

SHAW  HERFORD  HARRELL 

Performance  Teehniquet  Analytical  Stedies  Geest  Lecturer 

Integrated  witk  Summer  Festival  of  Son  Diogo  Symphooy 
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laqalrlas:  DapL  of  Music,  State  Cellaqa,  Sau  Diage  15,  Calif. 
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The  58  members  of  the  Perryville 
High  School  Band  are  as  proud  as 
can  be  of  their  new  band  room.  No 
more  practicing  on  a  stage  separated 
from  a  gym  class  by  nothing  but  a 
curtain!  To  the  left  of  our  rehearsal 
room  are  three  practice  rooms  and  a 
private  office  for  our  director,  Mr. 
Harvey  Mueller.  On  the  right  is  a 
room  for  instrument  storage,  a  uni¬ 
form  room,  and  a  music  library  room. 

This  year  the  band  featured  a  short 
precision  marching  drill  with  each 
football  show.  Our  drum  major  was 
Merle  Meisner  and  the  twirlers  were 
Pat  Prevallet,  Verna  Howard,  and 
Shirley  Monnihan.  Band  officers  are; 
Joan  Thayer,  President,  Ken  Biehle, 
Vice-President,  Pat  Prevallet,  Treas¬ 
urer,  Erwin  Kranawetter,  Manager, 
Dave  Prevallet  and  Nancy  Kassel, 
Librarians,  and  yours  truly,  Dorothy 
Huber,  Reporter. 


The  Coontz  Junior  High  School 
Band  of  one  hundred  eight  members 
is  under  the  direction  of  William  M. 
Johnson. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  band 
members  as  they  participated  in  the 
Western  Washington  Solo  and  En¬ 
semble  contest  last  March  and  four¬ 
teen  of  our  instrumentalists  were 
awarded  Superior  ratings  and  one  of 
our  students  Gene  Zoro  received 
superior  on  his  clarinet  as  well  as  on 
the  piano. 

The  band  played  as  their  contest 
numbers  Morning  Noon  and  Night 
by  Suppe,  Hall  of  Fame  Concert 
March  and  Sun  Valley  Mountains 
Overture  by  Ogden.  When  the  rating 
sheets  were  returned  we  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  coveted  rating  of  Superior. 

Our  band  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  our  community  such  as  play¬ 
ing  concerts  and  by  participating  in 
the  many  parades  that  are  held  in  the 
Navy  City  of  Bremerton,  Washington. 
The  band  takes  part  in  Forest  Festival 
which  is  held  at  Shelton,  Washington 
each  Spring,  the  Rhododendron  Fes¬ 
tival  at  Port  Townsend,  Washington 
and  also  the  Days  of  “49”  Festival 


Dr.  William  D.  Ravalli,  diractor  of  tha 
famous  U.  of  Michigan  Bond,  was 
proud  to  show  Tha  SM  Editor,  Mr. 
McAllistar,  soma  holf-tima  colorad 
movias  in  his  baoutiful  bosamant  rac- 
raotion  room  lost  foil.  Tha  lady  on 
tha  for  right  is  Floyd  Zorbock's 
Mothar.  Floyd  is  D.  M.  of  tha  U.  of 
M.  Bond  and  writas  for  The  SM. 


which  is  held  at  Port  Orchard,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

We  of  the  band  are  extremely 
proud  of  our  relationship  with  our 
outstanding  athletic  department.  We 
play  for  all  of  the  home  football 
games  and  also  the  basketball  games 
and  we  are  sure  as  are  the  coaches 
that  the  band  is  very  essential  in 
helping  to  promote  not  only  winning 
teams  but  of  course  to  bolster  the 


Boy  I’ll  bet  your  new  band  room 
is  really  tops  Dorothy.  Sure  would 
like  to  see  it  some  time  .  .  .  maybe 
the  Summer  of  1955  .  .  .  Dad  tells  me 
we  uHll  drive  to  California  .  .  .  if  so, 
maybe  I  could  stop  and  see  you  .  .  . 
Judy  Lee. 


(Turn  to  Page  33) 
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The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  the  Month 


Each  month  a  Superintendent  and  three  teachers  assist  the  editorial  staff 
in  selecting  "The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month."  Any  school  organ¬ 
ization,  community,  or  individual  may  submit  as  many  candidates  as  often  as 
they  desire.  The  HONOR  SCH<X)L  MUSICIAN  is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
musical  accomplishment,  academic  rating,  personality,  and  student  popularity. 
Instrumentalists  and  vocalists  are  rated  the  same.  Submit  a  glossy  print  photo¬ 
graph  together  with  150  to  250  word  article  on  why  you  feel  your  candidate 
should  be  selected  as  the  nation’s  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF  THE  MONTH.  All 
photographs  submitted  will  become  the  property  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  will  not  be  returned. 


In  order  to  qualify  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  musician,  a  student  must  possess 
certain  qualities  other  than  musician- 
ship  like  scholarship  and  leadership. 
Our  choice  for  the  “Honor  School 
Musician  of  the  Month,”  certainly  can 
meet  these  requirements.  Henry  Bar- 
row  holds  the  highest  office  in  the 
Coral  Gables  High  School  Band,  that 
of  band  captain,  and  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  in  that  capacity  this  year. 
Before  being  elected  to  this  office  he 
was  a  quartermaster  for  three  years 
and  thus  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
band.  He  plays  solo  cornet,  fourth 
chair,  in  the  concert  band  and  lead 
cornet  in  the  school  dance  band,  the 
Tropical  Knights.  Henry  is  also  one 
of  the  school  buglers.  This  year  he 
plans  to  enter  a  solo  in  the  Florida 
State  Band  Contest  where  last  year 
he  received  a  superior  rating.  This 
year  he  is  a  Student  Conductor  and 
last  year  he  directed  the  summer 
band  at  Coral  Gables.  He  also  di¬ 
rected  the  floor  show  at  the  Bali 
H’ai  Dance,  which  the  band  recently 
sponsored. 

Henry  is  a  member  of  National 
Thespians  Dramatic  Society,  and  has 
appeared  in  four  school  plays  and  a 
summer  production.  Last  fall  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  band  on  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  and  he  also  has  narrated  many 
comedy  numbers  which  the  band  has 
presented.  In  his  sophomore  year  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Student  Council 
and  is  a  member  of  Hi-Y.  He  is  very 
active  in  the  South  Miami  Baptist 
Church.  Henry  has  maintained  a  “B” 
average  along  with  these  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities.  During  his  four 
years  in  the  Coral  Gables  Band  he  has 
traveled  to  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Gainesville  and 
Havana,  Cuba.  Next  fall  he  plans  to 
enter  the  University  of  Miami.  Henry 
Barrow  was  entered  by  his  Coral 
Gables,  Florida  Band. 


Hey  Gang  .  .  .  don’t  you  think 
Henry  Barrow  was  a  terrific  choice 
for  the  Honor  School  Musician 
for  the  month  of  May.  Boy  what  a 
musician  .  ,  .  everything  from  Bach 
to  Boogie  .  .  .  I’ll  bet  Henry  goes  a 
long  way  in  his  chosen  profession  too 
for  he  has  a  spirit  that  only  school 
music  can  give  you. 

Now  comes  the  big  moment  ...  A 
different  Superintendent  and  three 
teachers  will  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  nine  previous  selections  in  the 
Honor  School  Musician  of  the  Month 
to  select  the  HONOR  SCHOOL  MU- 


Henry  Barrow 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 
May  Selection  of  the 
"Honor  School  Musician  of  the  Month" 


SICIAN  OF  THE  YEAR.  Who  will  it 
be  .  .  .  The  winner  will  be  announced 
in  the  June  issue  ...  be  sure  to  look 
for  it.  It  will  reach  your  school  about 
May  27th. 

I  wish  to  personally  thank  the  more 
than  1000  students  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  who  entered  their  candidates  in 
this  year’s  Honor  School  Musician  of 
the  Month.  It  has  been  a  great  thrill 
for  me.  The  SM  Editor  says  that  the 
project  was  so  successful  that  he  will 
continue  it  for  another  year.  All  en¬ 
tries  not  selected  during  this,  the 
1953-54  school  year  will  automatic¬ 
ally  be  entered  in  next  year’s  project 
unless  we  hear  that  they  wish  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Now  .  .  .  start  thinking  about  your 
entry  for  the  September  tssiic.  You 
can  enter  your  candidate  any  time, 
and  he  (or  she)  will  be  considered 
each  month  thereafter  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


Wiami  Senior  JJtgl.  ScLot 

OrckeAlra  Dop  l^ecotJ 


The  Miami  Senior  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra,  under  the  direction  of  A1  G. 
Wright,  has  consistently  made  highest 
ratings  in  district  and  state  contest 
participation  during  its  many  years 
of  existence.  Last  year  this  group  re¬ 
ceived  a  first  division  in  the  concert 


and  sight-reading  events  for  Class  A 
at  the  State  Orchestra  contest. 

The  Orchestra  is  often  a  colorful 
feature  at  school  assemblies.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  it  often  presents  con¬ 
certs  and  participates  in  numerous 
civic  and  state  events.  This  year  the 
orchestra  has  taken  a  place  with  the 
Marching  Band.  Orchestra  members 
constitute  the  United  Nations  Color 
Guard.  Carrying  thirty-six  or  more 
flags  of  the  United  Nations  countries, 
they  make  a  colorful  addition  to  the 
Marching  Band.  Miami  High’s  march¬ 
ing  orchestra  may  not  be  unique 
among  school  orchestras  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  new  approach  in  attempts 
being  made  by  directors  all  over  the 
country  to  solve  that  old  haunt  the 
“String  Problem.” 

Faced  with  the  situation  where 
string  players  entering  high  school 
were  transferring  to  wind  instru¬ 
ments  so  that  they  could  “march 
with  the  Band”  (the  uniform  doubt¬ 
less  having  some  effect  on  this 
decision),  Miami  High  Music  Direc¬ 
tor  A1  Wright  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  some  ac¬ 
tion  and  thus  the  marching  orchestra 
came  into  being. 

Made  up  of  eighty  members,  this 
the  Miami  High  Orchestra  has  its 
own  officers  who  work  with  members 
of  the  Band  Council  and  the  Direc¬ 
tor.  These  officers  form  an  active 
and  successful  student  governing 
group  within  the  orchestra.  The  coun¬ 
cil  plans  the  orchestra’s  many  activ¬ 
ities,  sets  up  standards  of  dress  and 
behavior  and  in  many  ways  has 
helped  build  the  Orchestra  into  a  fine 
playing  and  well  behaved  group  of 
young  men  and  women. 

Graduates  from  this  orchestra 
readily  find  places  in  university 
symphonies  over  the  country.  Re¬ 
cently  three  were  awarded  scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  symphony  at  the  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami  Symphony  roster  re¬ 
veals  a  large  number  of  Miami  High 
School  Orchestra  graduates  and 
players  on  its  list.  One-fourth  of 
the  players  in  the  Miami  Opera 
Guild  Orchestra  are  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Miami  High  Orchestra. 

The  string  section  meets  daily  dur¬ 
ing  school  time  with.  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  Gladys  Ditsler  in  intermediate 
and  advanced  string  classes.  These 
string  classes  have  contributed  im¬ 
mensely  to  the  improvement  of  the 
orchestra. 

This  Orchestra  has  a  full  sym¬ 
phonic  instrumentation  including  a 
large  string  section  and  Harps. 

Although  a  surprisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates  from  this  group 
are  now  playing  in  professional  and 
University  Symphonies  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  its  educational 
goal  is  the  development  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  character.  That  this  goal  is 
being  reached  is  amply  shown  by 
the  increasing  number  of  Miami 
High  Orchestra  graduates  who  are 
taking  their  places  as  leaders  in 
their  communities. 
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i^alon  l^ou^e,  cjCa.  ^^anJl 

ScUJ. 

»Y  WarnK  K.  Wax 
Taea-Aga  Reporter 
fotee  Roege,  LoaMeaa 


Our  Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  High 
School  Band  has  certainly  had  a  busy 
schedule  of  activities.  The  band  has 
120  members  with  uniforms  of  green 
and  gold.  The  group  has  a  superior 
rating  in  the  Louisiana  State  Band 
Contest  held  at  the  L.  S.  U.  University 
during  the  spring. 

The  band  planned  a  half-time  show 
depicting  important  events  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  history  for  the  Baton  Rouge  High 
and  Jesuit  game.  Some  people  from 
New  Orleans  viewed  the  show  and 
asked  us  to  repeat  the  show  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Celebration  held 
in  October.  We  considered  the  invi¬ 
tation  an  honor  and  readily  accepted. 
The  band  planned  for  weeks  making 
changes  and  additions. 

On  Sunday  October  11,  1953  we 
left  for  New  Orleans  to  give  the  show 
with  the  help  of  the  Boosters,  Chorus, 
and  Speech  Dept. 

Other  people  helped  in  the  show  by 
acting  as  Indians,  French  explorers, 
and  Negro  and  White  dancers. 

The  show  opened  with  the  beating 
of  tom  toms  and  an  Indian  dance, 
while  the  band  formed  a  ship  and 
wigwam,  signifying  the  arrival  of  the 


French.  The  next  formation  was  a 
shield  with  the  Fleur  de  Lis  within. 
The  music  for  the  shield  was  “La 
Marsellais”. 

The  group  then  paid  tribute  to  New 
Orleans  by  forming  a  crown  and  a 
mask  and  played  “Come  to  the  Mardi 
Gras”  and  “Darktown  Strutters  Ball”. 

A  large  76  was  formed  to  represent 
the  Spirit  of  *76.  The  drums  and 
trumpets  played  the  “Spirit  of  ’76”. 
Next  came  the  word  P^CE  as  the 
band  played  “God  of  Our  Fathers”. 
A  confederate  flag  and  U.  S.  A.  was 
formed  to  the  music  of  “Dixie”  and 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner”.  The 
last  formation  was  a  huge  L.  A.  to 
the  music  of  “Louisiana  My  Home 
Sweet  Home”,  the  Louisiana  state 
song. 

The  band  played  for  five  home 
games  and  one  out  of  town  game. 
The  group  gives  a  half-time  show  at 
every  football  game  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Robert  Hughes,  the 
band  director. 

The  band  is  made  up  of  five 
groups; 

1.  BULLDOG  BAND— Plays  at  all 
football  games,  pep  meetings  and 
parades. 

2.  CONCERT  BAND — Plays  concerts 
throughout  the  school  year,  enters 
State  Musical  Festival. 

3.  CADET  BAND — A  training  band 
for  the  concert  band  and  Bulldog 
marching  band. 

4.  BEGINNING  BAND  — A  band 

(Turn  to  Page  42) 


Little  Grade  JSote 


PEN  PAL  CLUB 


fy  Korea  klaek 
Roo  Rol  Clob  Coordiaaior 
c/o  Tko  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
2t  E.  Jocktoo  Bird.,  Ckicogo  4 


Hi  Pen  Pals: 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  happy  I 
was  when  Mr.  McAllister,  Editor  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  asked  me 
to  take  over  the  Pen  Pal  Club.  I  have 
received  several  letters  already.  I  re¬ 
ceived  one  letter  from  Polly  Speicher, 
Rural  Route  SI,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Polly 
is  a  senior  at  Concord  Hi.  She  said 
that  they  had  their  solo  and  ensemble 
contest  in  February.  In  March  they 
gave  a  concert  in  preparation  for 
their  district  contest  which  was  held 
in  April.  There  are  65  members  in 
their  band.  I  also  received  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  Stanley  E. 
Hopkins,  Box  309,  Wakita,  Oklahoma. 

I  want  to  tell  you  once  again  how 
happy  I  was  to  become  the  Pen  Pal 
Club  co-ordinator.  If  anyone  wishes 
to  join  the  club,  just  send  your  name 
and  address,  name  the  instrument  you 
play,  to  me,  Karen  Mack,  %  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28  East  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  I  will 
send  you  a  membership  card  as  soon 
as  I  receive  your  name.  There  are  no 
dues  to  be  paid. 


Address  all  corra^ndenc*  to  Karan 
Mack,  Pen  Pal  Club  Coordinator,  c/o  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  2S  East  Jackson 
Ilvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


^oLl  QraJle  School  (San  J 


Pla^A  Complete  S^mpkon^ 


By  Jady  Laa 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  4th,  I 
heard  something  that  I  still  just  can¬ 
not  believe  is  true.  I  heard  the  Joliet 
Grade  School  Band  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Charles  S.  Peters  perform  the 
entire  Tschaikowsky  6th  Symphony. 
Yes  I  heard  all  four  movements 
played  beautifully  by  this  87  piece 
Symphonic  Band.  The  Symphony  was 
transcribed  for  Band  by  Mr.  Peters 
in  its  original  form.  The  band  was 
able  to  perform  this  difHcult  work 
with  near  perfection  because  of  its 
excellent  instrumentation  including 
Contra-Bass  Clarinets,  Oboes,  Bas¬ 
soons,  etc. 

California  people  were  treated  to 
the  Joliet  Band  when  they  made  a 
recent  tour  to  San  Diego,  Bakersfield, 
and  Los  Angeles.  The  Joliet  Grade 
School  Band  still  holds  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  National  Champion¬ 
ship  Grade  School  Band  having  won 
the  only  recognized  national  contest 
ever  held  for  Grade  School  Bands 
(1923). 


Who'sWho  in 
School  Music 


Music  for 
Your  Public 


]  StIiddI  iMuHtt  Nptua 
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ASBDA  MEMBERS  TO  ASSIST  WITH  PROGRAM  BUILDING 


Emphasis  To  Be  On 

**What  Members  WanT* 


ly  Dalo  C.  Harris 
frasidaat.  ASBDA 

Oiroctor  of  lastraiaaatel  Matic 
featioc  High  School 
Featioc,  kllchlgao 


To  members  of  the  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association; 

How  many  times  have  you  attended 
conventions,  clinic  sessions,  etc.  and 
heard  such  questions  and  comments 
as  these:  “The  same  old  rigamarole. 
I  should  have  saved  my  money  by 
staying  home”.  “Why  weren’t  the 
wives  allowed  to  attend  the  ban¬ 
quet”?  “Why  locrc  the  wives  allowed 
to  attend  the  banquet”?  “Who 
planned  the  convention  program?  I 
didn’t  get  anything  out  of  it”.  “Why 
did  ‘they’  do  this”?  “Why  didn’t  ‘they’ 
do  that”?  Fellow  A.S.B.D.A.  members, 
in  the  case  of  the  1954  A.S.B.D.A  con¬ 
vention,  the  “they”  referred  to  above 
is  “you” — you,  individually,  for  you 
will  choose  the  program.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  is  urged  to  submit  requests  and 
suggestions  pertaining  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  program.  These  requests  and  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  screened  by  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  and  adopted  on  a 
basis  of  majority  demand. 

At  the  Cedar  Rapids  Convention  in 
November  the  Program  Committee 
discussed  the  matter  of  program  in 
detail  and  at  length.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  this 
report  the  locale  of  the  1954  conven¬ 
tion  had  not  been  determined.  The 
following  report  was  compiled  by 
Clarence  J.  Shoemaker,  Program 
Committee  Chairman,  of  Downers 
Grove,  Illinois.  Any  alterations  in  the 
original  report  have  been  made  with 
his  concurrence  and  were  made  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wealth  of  facilities  being 
made  available  to  us  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  the  1954  convention  site, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Mark  H. 
Hindsley  and  his  staff. 

Bopori  of  tho  Frogram  CommMoo 
of  tko 

Amoricao  School  Bond  Directors 
Assoclotioo 


Submitted  to  the  convention  in  ses¬ 
sion  Sunday,  November  22,  1953.  This 
report  represents  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  program 
committee  which  was  appointed  by 
the  president  and  which  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  members  in 
attendance:  Mel  Hill,  Washington, 
Iowa;  John  Melton,  Morton  H.  S., 
Hammond,  Indiana;  A1  Stodden,  Cen¬ 


tral  H.  S.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Chas. 
W.  Hill  Jr.,  Fowlerville,  Michigan;  C. 
B.  Nesler,  Herrin,  Illinois;  LaVerne 

R.  Reimer,  York  Community  H.  S., 
Elmhurst,  Ill.;  R.  Cedric  Anderson, 
Roosevelt  H.  S.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
Mac  E.  Carr,  River  Rouge  High 
School,  River  Rouge,  Mich.;  Harry 
Begian,  Cass  Tech.  High  School,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  Roland  Roberts,  East  H. 

S. ,  Denver,  Colorado;  C.  J.  Shoemaker, 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  chairman. 

1.  BAND:  It  is  proposed  that  the 
University  of  Illinois  Band  present  a 
concert  for  the  convention  delegates. 

2.  That  one  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Regimental  Bands  serve  as  a 
clinic  band  in  the  reading  of  new  ma¬ 
terials. 

3.  ENSEMBLES— 

a)  a  brass  ensemble,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  level,  shall  be  engaged  to 
perform  music  from  the  brass 
ensemble  to  repertoire  and  to  give 
clinical  talks  and  demonstrations  on 
the  several  instruments  represented. 

b)  a  woodwind  ensemble  of  the 
same  or  similar  calibre  be  engaged 
to  present  a  similar  program  and  to 
give  clinical  demonstrations. 

c)  that  a  percussion  ensemble  be 
included  in  the  ensemble  groups  to 
round  out  and  cover  the  whole 
range  of  the  instruments  used  in  the 
band. 

d)  that  these  ensembles  appear 
with  the  concert  band  i.e.,  on  the 
formal  concert,  as  an  added  attrac¬ 
tion. 

4.  DISPLAYS— 

a)  Band  Instrument  Mfg.  Com¬ 
panies. 

b)  Band  Uniform  Mfg.  Com¬ 
panies. 

c)  Band  Music  Publishers. 

d)  Display  and  demonstration  of 
gadgets,  gimmicks,  etc.,  that  are 
meant  to  aid  or  assist  the  school 
band  director  in  his  work. 

5.  RECORDING  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TION — That  there  be  a  demonstration 
by  a  well  known  manufacturer  of 
sound  recording  equipment,  both  tape 
and  disc.  This  demonstration  specif¬ 
ically  to  include  equipment  in  the 
under  one  thousand  dollar  price  range 
and  suitable  for  school  use.  On  the 
scene  recordings,  both  on  tape  and 
disc  to  be  made  and  played  back  to 
demonstrate  the  technique  of  record¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  equipment. 

6.  SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUP 
MEETINGS — That  time  and  place  be 
set  aside  during  the  convention  for 
special  interest  group  meetings. 

7.  RECORDINGS— That  all  band 
directors  interested  and  willing  to  do 
so  be  invited  to  bring  a  tape  recording 


of  their  own  band  to  the  convention 
next  year  to  be  played  back  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  to  hear.  That 
adequate  provision  be  made  for  all 
tape  recordings  presented  at  the  con¬ 
vention  to  be  played. 

Submitted  by  C.  J.  Shoemaker, 
Chairman,  Program  Committee. 

The  following  are  among  other  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  been  received. 

1.  That  Instrumental  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  courses  of  study — including 
texts,  methods  and  procedures — sub¬ 
mitted  by  individual  A.S.B.D.A.  mem¬ 
bers  be  made  available  to  the  mem¬ 
bership.  The  writer  has  already  seen 
a  fine  course  of  study  of  a  Class  A 
Instrumental  Music  Department  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Robert  W.  Dean  of  Spencer, 
Iowa,  who,  incidentally  did  not  make 
this  suggestion  concerning  courses  of 
study. 

2.  FORUMS: 

a)  Promotion  of  original  band 
compositions  of  good  musical  con¬ 
tent.  These  compositions  to  be 
graded  in  difficulty  so  as  to  include 
those  practical  for  performance  by 
Class  C  High  School  Bands,  Junior 

^High  School  and  Grade  School 
Bands  as  well  as  numbers  intended 
for  performance  by  Class  A  and  B 
High  School  Bands.  (Both  publish¬ 
ers  and  directors  to  participate  in 
this  forum). 

b)  Marching  Contests  for  High 
School  Bands.  I  quote  the  director 
who  made  the  suggestion,  “Are 
marching  contests  to  be  judged  as 
theatrical  spectacles,  stunts  presen¬ 
tations,  dance  routines  or  marching 
maneuvers?  Let’s  make  up  our 
minds”!* 

c)  Contests,  Competitive  Festi¬ 
vals — (Standards  of  adjudication 
and  adjudicators).** 

*A11  members  attending  this  forum 
will  please  check  lethal  weapons  with 
the  attendant  at  the  door.- 
*  *Ditto. 

Please  send  other  suggestions  or 
any  comments  about  suggestions  listed 
in  this  article  to  C.  J.  Shoemaker, 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois  or  to  this 
office. 

To  each  of  you,  the  best  of  success 
and  luck  in  your  band’s  participation 
in  the  spring  concerts  and  contests 
or  festivals. 

Sincerely, 

Dale  C.  Harris. 


Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 
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Conferee.  Pictorial  Highlights  of  the 


Inslrumen 
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I.  C.  J.  Shoemaker,  National  Pro9ram 
Chairman  of  the  newly  organized  American 
^  School  Bond  Directors  Association,  director 
^  of  the  Downers  Grove  High  School  Band, 
!  stops  by  The  SM  exhibit  to  chat  about  the 
I  ASBDA  1954  Convention  program  on  De- 
j  cember  15-16  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


2.  The  wonderful  Class  A  DuPont  Manual 
High  School  Band  from  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
literally  "stopped-the-show"  with  their  ren¬ 
dition  of  "The  School  Musician  March." 
Robert  B.  Griffith,  their  capable  conductor, 
brought  the  trombones  and  cornets  down¬ 
stage  on  the  final  strains  which  caused  many 
a  chill  on  the  audiences  spine. 


3.  The  SM  camera  caught  director  Grif¬ 
fith  (center)  immediately  following  his  great 
concert  on  Wednesdoy  morning  at  the  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton  Boll  Room,  with  two  of  his  top 
performers.  Looking  serious  on  the  left  is 
Bill  Brown,  tenor  saxophonist.  The  smiling 
oboist  is  Anne  Moore,  who  was  happy  with 
the  band's  performance. 


4.  After  the  DuPont  Manual  High  School 
Band  had  performed  "The  School  Musician 
March,"  several  af  the  players  stopped  by 
The  SM  exhibit  to  get  the  latest  copy  of  the 
magazine  they  had  just  saluted  in  their  con¬ 
cert.  Asked  how  they  liked  the  convention, 
they  said,  "Great." 


5.  Ray  Carr,  Associate  Editor  of  "The 
INSTRUMENTALIST,"  is  showing  one  of 
many  music  teachers  and  directors  who 
stopped  by  his  exhibit  a  copy  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Mr.  Carr,  though  60  years  young,  has 
been  a  favorite  clinician,  adjudicator,  and 
lecturer  for  many  years.  He  is  never  too 
busy  to  offer  sound  advice  to  young  students 
and  directors. 


6.  Jerry  Cimera,  considered  the  greatest 
trombonist  and  teacher  in  the  nation,  is  al¬ 
ways  happiest  when  he  is  helping  a  student. 
Here  we  see  him  in  a  typical  situation  chat¬ 
ting  informally  with  two  visiting  students  in 
the  aisle  of  the  "MENC  Music  Fair."  Mr. 
Cimera's  new  recordings  are  a  university  of 
trombone  instruction. 


7.  Dr.  Paul  M.  Oberg,  Chairman  of  the 
Music  Department,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  was  a  favorite  with 
everyone.  The  SM  camera  caught  him  in  one 
of  his  many  jovial  moods  as  he  explains  the 
University's  Summer  Courses  to  a  music  edu¬ 
cator.  Asked  why  he  felt  his  university  was 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  nation,  he  winked 
'ond  said,  "You  must  come  see,  to  believe." 


8.  The  lovable  Mrs.  J.  W.  Heylmun,  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Parent  Teachers 
Association,  stops  by  The  SM  exhibit  for  a 
friendly  chat.  Mrs.  Heylmun  was  National 
Music  Chairman  of  the  PTA  a  number  of 
years  before  being  elected  to  her  new  of¬ 
fice.  The  SM  Editor  has  been  privileged  to 
appear  on  several  panels  with  Mrs.  Heylmun 
during  the  past  several  years. 
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10.  Phil  Grant  ( I ),  outstanding  drum  | 
clinician  and  member  of  the  Gretsch  Mfg.  : 
Co.  staff,  is  seen  with  C.  H.  (Duke)  Kramer,  i 
Vice  President  of  Gretsch.  Mr.  Grant  has 
long  been  popular  with  his  famous  "Tested- 
Tips"  column  which  has  been  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Gretsch  services.  Both  men  were 
former  school  musicians  and  music  educa¬ 
tors. 

11.  The  compensating  valve  caused  a 
great  amount  of  interest  at  the  Besson  ex-  , 
hibit.  Mr.  Jack  Steel  is  seen  holding  a  cor-  I 
net  with  the  compensating  valve  feature.  | 
Ernie  Allee,  popular  with  music  teachers 
everywhere,  is  holding  the  french  horn.  Mr. 
Allee  is  a  great  champion  of  the  accordion. 
This  summer,  he  is  teaching  courses  at 
several  camps. 

12.  Hundreds  of  college  students  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  more  than  150  exhibits  at 
the  "Music  Fair."  Marilyn  Stedcke,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Bluffton  College,  whose  home  is 
Lima,  Ohio,  admires  the  new  Buegeleisen  & 
Jacobson  bass  clarinet  held  by  Eddie  Finger 
of  the  New  York  B.  &  J.  office,  as  Charles 
Hausner,  B.  &  J.  midwest  representative,  pre¬ 
pares  to  show  her  their  violin  model. 

13.  Mr.  V.  D.  Belfield  was  a  hard  worker  j 
during  the  week  long  MENC  Convention,  j 
Representing  the  Holton  Compony,  he  en-  ^ 
joyed  the  opportunity  of  showing  directors  ! 
and  students  some  of  his  firm's  new  models. 
He  reported  that  the  alto  ond  tenor  soxo-  | 
phones  created  considerable  interest  among 
the  visiting  teen-agers  who  attended  the 
convention  with  their  groups. 

14.  The  ever  popular  and  lovable  Wm.  F. 
Ludwig,  Sr.,  was  never  alone.  Directors  and 
students  alike,  young  and  old,  asked  him  a  ! 
volume  of  questions  which  he  graciously 
answered.  In  the  picture  you  see  Mr.  Ludwig 
with  Mr.  B.  P.  Feehan,  credit  manager  of 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  who  was  a  former 
student  and  still  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Ludwig. 

15.  George  Way,  a  member  of  the  staff 

of  the  Leedy  and  Ludwig  Company,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  is  seen  standing 
between  his  two  favorite  instruments,  the 
field  drum,  and  tom-tom.  Mr.  Way  has  en¬ 
joyed  great  success  in  conducting  percus¬ 
sion  clinics  by  letting  the  audience  set  the 
pace  by  asking  the  questions.  Students  loved 
him  at  the  "Music  Fair."  I 

16.  Though  Lee  Hickle,  representing  the  I 
Buescher  Company,  is  an  outstanding  per-  | 
cussionist,  he  is  quite  an  authority  in  the  \ 
brass  and  woodwind  family  too.  In  the  pic-  I 
ture  you  see  Mr.  Hickle  showing  one  of  the 
new  Buescher  trombone  models  to  an  inter-  | 
ested  school  musician  trombonist  who  at¬ 
tended  the  convention  as  a  participant.  I 


IDS  U 


March  1954  MENC  Musk  Fair 


9.  William  Mihaizi,  an  alumnus  of  The  i 
University  of  Michigan  Band,  made  many 
clarinet  friends  at  the  "Music  Fair."  His  job 
was  to  make  one  of  the  famous  French  ! 
American  Reed  Mfg.  Co.'s  reeds  and  give  I 
it  to  the  onlooker.  The  machine  shown  in  the 
picture  is  one  of  several  used  at  the  factory  | 
to  make  reeds  for  the  entire  clarinet  family. 
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Dr.  Goldman  Guest 

Conducts  Joliet  Band 


Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  Dean 
of  American  Bandmasters,  was  Guest 
Conductor  of  the  famed  Joliet  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  Band  of  Joliet  Illi¬ 
nois  on  the  evening  of  April  10th. 
Bruce  H.  Houseknecht  is  the  regular 
director. 

Dr.  Goldman,  who  founded  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association, 
conducted  eleven  numbers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  included  his  famous  ar¬ 
rangements  of  important  band  works, 
and  several  of  his  world  famous 
marches.  On  The  Mall,  considered  his 
most  popular,  literally  “stopped  the 
show,”  as  the  audience  joined  the 
band  in  singing  the  la  la  la  trio. 

This  great  bandsman  paid  humble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  A. 
R.  McAllister  when  he  said  “I  told 
Mr.  Houseknecht  that  I  would  be 
proud  to  conduct  the  Joliet  Band  for 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  McAllister  that  we  have  the  great 
school  band  movement  in  America 
today.”  Mr.  Goldman’s  last  appearance 
in  Joliet  was  in  1928  when  he  joined 
Mr.  Sousa  in  judging  the  national 
band  contest  in  which  Joliet  won  its 
third  consecutive  FIRST  PLACE. 

Dr.  Goldman  is  writing  a  feature 
article  for  the  SM  on  the  Validity  of 
the  American  School  Band  Directors 
Association. 


ABA  Selects  Elkhart 

For  1955  Convention 

Elkhart,  Indiana  will  be  the  site  of 
the  1955  convention  of  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  Glenn 
(Cliffe)  Bainum,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  of  ABA,  to  the  SM  during  the 
recent  MENC  Convention.  The  con¬ 
vention  is  scheduled  for  February  17 
to  20,  1955. 

Frank  Reed  of  C.  G.  Conn,  and  Joe 
Grolimund  of  H.  &  A.  Selmer  will  act 
as  chairman  and  co-chairman  for  the 
great  event.  All  segments  of  the  Music 
Industry  located  at  Elkhart  will  be 
invited  to  participate  as  local  hosts. 
Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Grolimund  have 
hopes  that  the  new  municipal  audi¬ 
torium  which  seats  8,000  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  for  the  1955  conven¬ 
tion.  Additional  information  and  an¬ 
nouncements  will  be  forthcoming  in 
future  issue  of  the  SM. 


Morton  Gould  Guest  Conducts 
Baylor  Golden  Wave  Band 


MORTON  GOULD  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  of  the  Baylor  Golden 
Wave  Band  of  Waco,  Texas  on  March 
27th,  in  the  closing  concert  of  the 
Spring  Music  Festival  at  Waco.  Mr. 
Gould  directed  a  program  of  his  own 


music,  including  his  new  Symphony 
for  Band,  which  was  commissioned  by 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  his  American  Salute,  Cowboy 
Rhapsody,  and  two  movements  of  the 
Family  Album.  Reviews  of  the  con¬ 
cert  were  highly  complimentary,  and 
Mr.  Gould  described  the  Baylor  l^nd, 
whose  regular  conductor  is  Donald  I. 
Moore,  as  “wonderful.” 


**Little  Grade  Note** 

Starts  In  SM -This  Month 


The  mischievous  little  girl,  “Little 
Grade  Note”  makes  her  debut  in 
this  month’s  issue.  Created  by  the 
talented  Collin  Fry,  “Little  Grade 
Note”  will  bring  lots  of  fun,  laughter, 
excitement  to  readers  old  and  young. 

“Little  Grade  Note”  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  help  in  every 
kind  of  musical  situation.  In  this 
month’s  cartoon,  we  see  her  waiting 
patiently  but  expectantly  for  the  Ma¬ 
estro  to  drop  his  baton  ...  it  will 
make  such  a  wonderful  arrow  for  her 
little  bow. 

As  time  progresses,  she  will  assist 
instrumentalists  in  all  sections  with 
their  playing.  Perhaps  she  will  teach 
us  a  few  do’s  and  don’ts  as  time  pro¬ 
gresses.  Watch  for  “Little  Grade 
Note”  each  month  in  The  SM.  Read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  write  Mr.  Collin 
Fry,  offering  him  suggestions  or  situ¬ 
ations  that  his  new  charader  might 
find  herself  in.  Full  credit  will  be 
given  the  person  making  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  are  used.  Write  Mr.  Fry,  % 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28  East 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


South  Carolina  State 

Indicates  Great  Progress 


The  State  Finals  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Music  Competitions,  April  7,  8, 
and  9  at  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina  sho9^ed  that  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  performing  groups  of  that  state. 
Some  5,000  class  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E 
students  competed  for  top  ratings. 
Of  the  32  bands  entered.  Charleston 
County  Band  was  considered  the  best 
all-round  group. 

Judges  for  the  contest  included  Au¬ 
gust  San  Romani,  A1  Wright,  Harry 
Wilson,  and  Forrest  L.  McAllister. 
Hosts  for  the  three  day  event  included 
Dr.  Walter  B.  Roberts,  Jack  Taite, 
Emmett  Gore,  and  Lloyde  Bender. 
All  judges  agreed  that  great  progress 
was  indicated  by  the  performing 
groups.  There  seemed  to  be  a  new 
spirit  of  aggressiveness  and  interest 
among  the  directors,  especially  in  the 
band  and  orchestral  field.  ’Die  SM 
predicts  that  South  Carolina  will  soon 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
developing  greater  performing  groups. 


8,000  Attend  MENC 

Convention  At  Chicago 


Some  8,000  Music  Educators  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  at¬ 
tended  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference 
in  Chicago  last  month.  It  was  without 
a  doubt  one  of  the  most  successful 
conventions  held  by  MENC  to  date. 
Conferees  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
everything  from  Opera  to  Rhythm 
Bands,  from  Class-Piano  to  String 
Classes.  Some  of  the  nations  great¬ 
est  bands,  choruses,  and  orchestras 
performed. 

One  of  the  many  high-lights  of  the 
convention  was  the  “Music  Fair”. 
Here,  Educators  and  Students  alike 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
latest  instruments,  music,  and  acces¬ 
sories  as  exhibited  by  all  segments 
of  the  Music  Industry.  Many  said,  “To 
see  the  Music  Fair  alone,  was  well 
worth  the  trip  to  Chicago”, 


‘THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN** 
March  T o  Be  Featured  At  Enid 

One  of  the  featured  numbers  at  the 
great  Enid,  Oklahoma  Music  Festival, 
May  13-15  will  be  the  performance 
of  the  Concert  March  “THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN”  by  the  combined  250 
piece  Festival  Band,  and  400  voice 
Festival  Chorus.  The  number  will  be 
performed  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
Tri-State  Grand  Concert  at  2:30  PM, 
and  8:15  PM,  on  Saturday  May  15th. 
Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
magazine  will  conduct  the  number. 
Music  by  William  Beebe,  and  lyrics 
by  Christopher  Paul,  this  new  Concert 
March  has  become  very  popular  on  a 
nation-wide  basis.  Many  schools  have 
asked  permission  to  make  the  march 
their  official  marching  song  with 
words  re-written  to  fit  their  local 
situation.  Permission  has  been 
granted  in  each  request. 


Collese  News  Briefs 

A  collection  of  approximately  300 
bound  volumes  of  pamphlets  and  ar¬ 
ticles  excerpted  from  periodicals 
written  by  and  regarding  the  chief 
literary  figures  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  was  recently  donated 
to  the  Bottion  University  Chenery  Li¬ 
brary  President  Harold  C.  Case  and 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Moody,  Director  of 
libraries,  have  announced. 

“Parsifal,”  the  Wagnerian  Lenten 
opera  had  its  sixth  annual  per¬ 
formance  at  Indiana  University  Palm 
Sunday,  April  11. 

Some  1,800  educators,  school  musi¬ 
cians,  and  commercial  representatives 
attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin's 
1954  Midwinter  Music  Clinic  on  the 
UW  campus  Jan.  7,  8,  and  9,  Prof. 
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Emmett  R.  Sarig,  chairman  of  the 
UW  Extension  Division’s  music  de-  I 
partment,  announced  recently.  | 

A  Michigan  State  College  professor  I 
has  returned  to  the  East  Lansing  { 
campus  after  more  than  a  year  in  1 
Italy  where  he  delivered  an  unpre-  | 
cedented  series  of  lectures  on  Ameri¬ 
can  music.  Dr.  Hans  Nathan,  asso-  i 
ciate  professor  in  the  departments  of  | 
literature  and  fine  arts  and  music  at 
M.S.C.,  served  as  visiting  Fulbright 
professor  at  the  University  of  Rome 
during  the  1952-53  academic  year. 

The  noted  Swiss  orchestra  conduc¬ 
tor,  Ansermet  appeared  in  two 
concerts,  with  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  student  symphony  orchStra  and 
University  Choir  on  March  14  and 
with  a  faculty  chamber  orchestra  on 
March  16.  He  was  there  about  three 
weeks  on  the  campus  prior  to  the 
concerts,  working  with  students  and 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Some  1,500  persons  from  Michi¬ 
gan  and  other  states  attended  the 
ninth  annual  Midwestern  Conference 
on  School  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
January  8-9.  The  event  was  designed 
to  help  music  teachers  meet  not  only 
their  immediate  practical  problems 
but  those  of  their  profession  in  its 
relationship  with  other  areas  of  music 
and  education.  The  Symphony  Band 
featured  choral  music  when  it  pre¬ 
sented  its  first  formal  concert  of  the 
current  season  at  8:30  p.m.  January 
8  in  Hill  Auditorium  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  William  D.  Revelli. 

The  Western  Michigan  College  con¬ 
cert  band,  directed  by  Leonard  V. 
Meretta,  presented  its  annual  winter 
concert  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan.  10, 
at  4  p.m.  in  the  Central  high  school 
auditorium.  Erik  Leidzen,  New  York, 
was  the  guest  of  the  band,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  120-piece  organization  in 
the  playing  of  six  of  his  own  com¬ 
positions. 


Grads  Orch.  Asso.  Holds 

7th  Annual  Festival 

For  the  sixth  successive  year  more 
than  a  thousand  grade  and  junior 
high  school  musicians  whose  teachers 
are  members  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Grade  School  Orchestra  association 
met  on  February  27  to  stage  a  big 
festival.  Students  from  23  Northern 
Illinois  communities,  including  Chi¬ 
cago  suburbs  and  Fox  Valley  cities, 
gathered  in  Park  Ridge  that  day  to 
make  music  all  day  long — and  at  the 
evening  session  climaxed  their  fes¬ 
tival  with  a  concert  by  a  huge  or¬ 
chestra  under  the  direction  of  Sylvan 
D.  Ward,  outstanding  Chicago  con¬ 
ductor  and  educator. 

The  beautiful  Park  Ridge  High 
school  auditorium  was  fielled  all  day 
long,  although  people  kept  coming 
and  going  as  their  youngsters  ap- 

(Tum  to  Page  48) 


Washington  U  Plans  Big 

Music  Week  Festival 

The  Washington  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Music  in  collaboration 
with  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  metropolitan  St.  Louis,  plans  to 
offer  an  unusual  and  thrilling  kind 
of  experience  for  elementary  and 
high  school  boys  and  girls  during 
music  week.  May  third  through 
eighth.  A  Festival  of  Music,  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  musical  resources  of  St.  Louis, 
will  take  place  for  the  first  time  in 
this  area.  Funds  for  the  Festival  were 
given  the  Washington  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Music,  of  which  the 
chairman  is  Dr.  Leigh  Gerdine,  by 
the  Beaumont  Foundation.  Dr.  Lewis 
Hilton,  Association  Professor  of 
Music,  and  Gerdine,  are  coordinators 
of  the  Festival. 


MEREDITH  WILSON  demonstrates 
the  perfect  multi-purpose  music  hold¬ 
er  for  piccolo  players,  which  inven¬ 
tion  has  caused  consternation  among 
concertina  players  who  have  a  similar 
device  worn  on  the  knee.  (Picture 
through  the  courtesy  of  OVERTURE) 

AAA  Accordion  Contest  Set 
For  July  11th  at  Chicago 

The  annual  AAA  accordion  con¬ 
test  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  on  July 
11th  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
NAMM  Convention.  It  will  take  place 
beginning  Sunday,  9  a.m.  and  last  all 
day.  Location  will  be  the  Lane  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Western  Ave.  and 
Addison  St. 

Several  changes  in  the  contest 
regulations  were  promulgated,  along 
the  following  lines: 

1 — A  new  “duet”  classification  has 
been  added,  in  two  age  groups,  viz.: 
Senior,  12  years  of  age  and  over; 
Junior,  up  to  and  including  12  years 
of  age.  "niis  takes  the  two  person 
combinations  out  of  the  “Combo” 


classification.  Hereafter,  “Combos” 
will  consist  of  groups  of  from  3  to  7 
persons. 

2 —  “Soloist”  classifications  have 
been  revised,  making  separate  classi¬ 
fications  for  each  age  group,  starting 
with  7  years  and  running  up  to  and 
including  16  years.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  an  “Open  Soloist”  classifica¬ 
tion  for  those  17  years  of  age  and 
over.  To  save  time,  all  age  classifica¬ 
tions  will  be  heard  at  the  same  time, 
in  different  rooms  and  with  different 
judges. 

3 —  Another  change  in  the  rules 
permits  contestants  to  participate  in 
two  different  divisions,  in  addition 
to  participation  as  a  band  member. 
Heretofore  they  were  limited  to  one 
division,  and  one  band  particaption. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  changes, 
the  new  classifications  are  as  follows: 
Band  Senior — Open 
Band  Intermediate 
Band  Junior 
Small  Combination — Sr. 

(accordions  only) 

Small  Combinations — Jr. 

(accordions  only) 

Mixed  Combinations 
(including  1  acc.) 


Duet — Senior 

Duet — Junior 

Soloist 

Open  . 

. 17  yrs.  and  over 

Senior — A . 

. 15  yrs. 

B . 

. 15  yrs. 

Inter.  —  A  . 

. 14  yrs. 

B . 

. 13  yrs. 

C . 

. 12  yrs. 

D . 

. 12  yrs. 

Junior — A  . 

. 10  yrs. 

B . 

.  9  yrs. 

C . 

.  8  yrs. 

Juniorette 

.  7  yrs. 

The  American  Guild  Sets 
Convention  Dates.  Columbus. 
Ohio— June  29  to  July  2 

At  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  The  American 
Guild  appointed  Billy  Steed,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  Convention  Manager, 
John  Calborn,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Ass’t 
Manager,  Clinton  Votght,  Beloit, 
Wis.,  Contest  Director  and  Norman 
English,  Lansing,  Michigan,  Exhibit 
Manager. 

The  American  Guild  is  in  it’s  52nd 
year  of  Sponsoring,  Advancing  and 
Maintaining  the  Artistic,  Musical, 
Educational  and  Mercantile  interests 
of  the  Banjo,  Mandolin,  Guitar  and 
Accordion. 

This  year  the  52nd  Conveniton  will 
be  known  as  “THE  MILLION  DOL¬ 
LAR  CONVENTION  AND  TRADE 
SHOW”;  the  slogan  is;  Get  ’Em 
Playing — Keep  ’Em  Playing,  and 
Make  It  Sound  Better. 

Plans  this  year  call  for  daily 
luncheon  clinics  of  great  value  to  all 
teachers,  studio  operators,  etc.,  lec- 

(Turn  to  Page  33) 
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MODERN  MLSIC  MASTERS 
CONVENTION  NOW  HISTORY 

The  “3-M”  convention  is  now  past 
history  but  not  forgotten  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  the  first  national  meeting  at 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago. 
It  was  a  grand  experience  and  many 
chapters  gathered  enough  new  ideas 
and  enthusiasm  to  run  them  at  “top 
speed”  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Delegates  arriving  on  Friday 
(March  26)  or  on  Saturday  (March 
27)  were  met  by  members  of  Chapter 
No.  1,  Park  Ridge — Des  Plaines,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  taken  to  their  homes  and 
out  to  Maine  Township  High  School 
where  some  of  the  convention  activi¬ 
ties  were  held. 

DELEGATES  SEE  CHICAGO  SIGHTS 

While  sponsors  and  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  members  were  in  session  in  the 
Sky  Room  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  (23 
stories  up),  the  delegates  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  sightseeing  tour  of  the 
Chicago  Loop  district,  including  visits 
to  Chinatown,  Hull  House  and  Chi¬ 
cago's  famous  Maxwell  Street. 

Before  leaving  in  a  chartered  bus 
for  Maine  Township  High  School, 
where  the  Staturday  night  banquet 
was  held,  delegates  spent  more  than 
an  hour  (with  shopping  bags)  visit¬ 
ing  some  of  the  hundred  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference  display 
booths  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  col¬ 
lecting  valuable  musical  mementos, 
fpllowed  by  a  social  hour,  with  cokes 
and  cookies,  in  the  Sky  Room. 


]  BANQUET— THE  HIGHLIGHT 

1  To  all  the  banquet  was  the  high- 
j  light  of  the  convention.  Here  133  dele¬ 
gates,  from  East  to  West,  met  each  | 
other  and  exchanged  ideas  on  their  i 
chapter  activities.  A  “3-M”  motif  had ! 
been  used  in  decorating  the  banquet ' 
hall  and  tables. 

Pictures  of  many  chapters,  showing 
Initiation  scenes  or  chapter  activities, 
were  displayed  on  bulletin  boards. 
Mottos  from  the  Initiation  Ceremony 
and  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Society  were  posted  about  the 
room.  The  artistic  place  cards  were 
arranged  so  that  each  delegate  might  | 
meet  and  talk  with  those  from  other  I 
'  chapters.  Large  reproductions  of  the 
emblems  of  the  S^iety  appeared  at ! 
the  front  of  the  banquet  hall.  1 

Group  pictures  of  the  delegates  of ; 
each  chapter  were  made  against  a ! 
specially  prepared  background,  as ! 
well  as  pictures  of  the  entire  banquet 
scene. 

After  doing  justice  to  a  fried  chick¬ 
en  dinner,  a  welcome  was  given  by 
Alexander  M.  Harley,  national  presi¬ 
dent,  followed  by  roll  call  and  re¬ 
sponses  by  chapter  delegates.  A  chal¬ 
lenging  address,  “Service  Through 
Music”,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  George 
T.  Carl.  The  “Musical  Potpourri”  con¬ 
sisted  of  several  short  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  numbers  by  local  and  visiting 
delegations.  Barbara  Philipp,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Yakima,  Washington, 
Chapter  No.  23,  representing  the 
chapter  from  the  greatest  distance, 
was  given  a  warm  welcome.  G.  Cort- 


Alexandar  M.  Harley,  National  Presi¬ 
dent;  Barbara  Philipp,  President  of 
Chapter  No.  23  at  Yakima,  Washin9- 
ton;  and  Frances  M.  Harley,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary. 

land  Drake,  faculty  sponsor  of  the 
Neptune  High  School,  Ocean  Grove, 
New  Jersey,  chapter,  gave  an  inspir¬ 
ing  report  on  his  chapter’s  activities. 

DANCE  GUESTS  OF  “QUILL 
AND  SCROLL” 

I  Following  the  dinner,  delegates 
I  were  guests  until  12  o’clock  of  the 
I  Quill  and  Scroll,  honorary  journalistic 
society,  at  their  annual  “Hot  Copy” 

'  cabaret  dance.  Sunday’s  program 
^  consisted  of  visiting  with  the  family 
I  in  whose  home  the  delegate  had  been 
a  guest,  and  in  attending  an  illus- 
,  trated  lecture  at  the  Adler  Plane¬ 
tarium  in  Chicago  on  “The  Origin  of 
the  E^rth.” 

CHAPTERS  REPRESENTED 
I  Delegates  from  the  following  chap- 
I  ters  participated  in  the  convention: 
i  Chapter  No.  1,  Maine  Township  High 
I  School,  Park  Ridge-Des  Plaines,  Illi- 
I  nois;  Chapter  No.  2,  Argo  Community 
'  High  School,  Argo,  Illinois;  Chapter 
No.  3,  Immaculata  High  School,  Chi- 

!  (Turn  to  Page  47) 
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at  the  first  Modern  Music  Masters  Society  Convention  held  at  Maine  Township  High  School,  Park  Ridge-Des  Plaines,  Illinois, 
and  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago,  March  27-28. 
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EXTRA 


NIMAC  thru  MENC  to  Study  Current 
Status  of  Baton  Twirling  in  America 


The  National  Interscholastic  Music 
Activities  Committee  (NIMAC), which 
is  a  unit  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  (MENC)  will 
make  a  study  of  the  “Current  Status 
of  Baton  Twirling  in  America”,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arthur  G.  Harrell,  chair¬ 
man  of  NIMAC.  Mr.  Harrell  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  A1  G.  Wright,  director  of 
the  Miami  Senior  High  School  Band, 
Miami,  Florida,  chairman  of  this  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  make  the  study. 
Floyd  2^rbock,  Editor  of  THE  DRUM 
MAJOR  AND  TWIRLING  WORK¬ 
SHOP,  which  appears  monthly  in 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  work  with  Mr.  Wright.  Addi¬ 
tional  members  to  the  committee  will 
be  selected  in  the  near  future.  The 
announcements  were  made  at  the 
recent  MENC  National  convention 
held  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  in 
Chicago  where  some  8,000  school 
music  directors,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Wright  stated  in  an  exclusive 
interview  with  the  SM  that  a  booklet 
or  brochure  will  be  released  soon 
which  will  contain  recommendations 
to  directors  and  educators  based  on 
the  findings  of  the  committee  study. 
He  stated  further  that  the  committee 
will  consider  a  regular  Drum  Majors 
Contest  as  being  a  part  of  solo  con¬ 
tests.  Other  points  to  be  considered 

Missouri  Fifth  Annual 
Contest  Announced 

The  Hobbs- Anderson  Post  No.  91  of 
the  American  Legion,  Monett  will 
sponsor  the  fifth  annual  Missouri 
State  Baton  Twirling  Contest  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  June  23,  1954.  The  place  is 
the  High  School  Stadium  at  Monett, 
Mo.  Entry  fee  is  $1.50.  Awards:  2  ex¬ 
pense  trips  to  Saint  Paul,  9  trophies, 
6  batons,  and  40  medals. 

Two  Day  Clinic  Preceeds  Contest 

On  June  21  and  22,  the  Post  will 
sponsor  a  two  day  Clinic. 

Classes  will  run  from  9:00  to  12:00; 
1:00  to  5:00;  7:00  to  9:00  P.  M.  In¬ 
struction  for  the  Beginner,  Interme¬ 
diate,  and  Advanced  Twirlers.  Girls 
and  boys,  all  ages,  invited  to  attend. 
Evening  events  will  be  round  table 
discussion  answering  questions  that 


will  include  modernization  of  the  | 
Twirling  Adjudication  Sheet,  Sug- 1 
gested  Uniforms,  The  Place  of  Baton 
Twirling  in  The  Music  Program  .  .  . 
Yes  or  No,  and  The  Music  Educators 
Responsibility  in  Directing  the  Future 


Accept  Entries  for 

CYO  Baton  Tournament 


Boys  and  girls  of  elementary  and 
high  schools  (public,  parochial  and 
private)  from  throughout  the  middle 
west  will  compete  this  year  in  the 
Sixth  Annual  CYO  Gold  Baton  Twirl¬ 
ing  Tournament,  to  be  held  at  the 
Chicago  Coliseum,  Saturday,  June  5. 

Registration  for  the  event  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  surpass  by  large  numbers 
all  previous  records,  it  was  announced 
by  Thomas  F.  Fabish,  Director  of  the 
CYO  Music  Department,  who  con¬ 
ducts  the  annual  contest.  “This  will 
be  the  second  year  opened  to  the  en¬ 
tire  Mid- West — in  1953  more  than 
400  youngsters  traveled  from  five 
neighboring  states  to  participate,”  he 
said. 

For  entry  blanks  and  information, 
contact  the  Catholic  Youth  Organiza¬ 
tion,  31  East  Congress  Parkway,  Chi¬ 
cago  5,  Illinois,  WAbash  2-1117. 

I  Catch  These  Dates 


Mr.  H.  H.  Slingerlond,  President  of 
Slingerland  Drum  Co.,  explains  to 
James  Hoare,  representative  of  Scherl 
and  Roth  and  Slingerland,  that  this  is 
the  military  type  batons  that  would 
I  be  used  in  the  drum  major  contest. 

I  of  Baton  Twirling  in  America, 
j  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  shall  re- 
i  port  the  findings  of  this  new  and  im¬ 
portant  committee  as  they  become 
available. 

I  a  lot  of  twirlers  desire  to  know.  Also 
I  amateur  show  and  fun  time  for  the 
I  twirlers  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
!  each  other.  All  phases  of  baton  twirl- 
I  ing  will  be  covered,  for  the  amateur 
or  professional,  different  styles  shown 
■  and  explained.  Contest  twirling,  rou- 
I  tine  building,  showmanship,  march- 
!  ing  and  strutting,  uniform  designing, 

I  and  all  the  essentials  needed  for  the 
art  of  baton  twirling  of  the  present 
day  styles. 

Instructors  will  be:  Mary  Evelyn 
Thurman,  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.; 
Naomi  Zarbock,  Hardin  -  Simmons 
University,  Abilene,  Texas;  Bob  Ruf- 
ener,  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.; 
Martha  May  Cate,  Arkansas  Uni¬ 
versity,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

For  further  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  clinic  or  contest,  write  to 
I  HOMER  F.  LEE,  Clinic  Director,  Box 
1 343,  Monett,  Missouri. 


By  Ted  Otis 
f.O.  Bom  3513 
Long  Beach,  California 

June  7-16 — Alpine,  Texas — Clinic 
by  NBTA  Counselor  Ted  Otis — Write 
Sul  Ross  College. 

June  20 — South  Bend,  Washington 
NBTA  Clinic  and  contest — Taught  by 
Ted  Otis.  Write  Alice  Norman,  Box 
772,  Aberdeen,  Washington. 

June  26 — All  Cities  Contest,  Bald¬ 
win  Park,  California — Write  Henry 
Lingo,  General  Chairman,  4231  No. 
Cutler,  Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 

June  29-July  5 — Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia — Pacific  Music  Camp,  College 
of  the  Pacific.  NBTA  Counselors  Ted 
Otis,  John  Large  and  Barbara  Mer¬ 
cer.  Write  David  T.  Lawson,  Pacific 
Music  Camp,  College  of  the  Pacific, 
Stockton,  Calif. 

July  28-July  31 — South  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin — National  Baton  Twirling 
I  Jamboree.  Write  Box  266,  Janesville, 

I  Wisconsin. 

I  Aug.  1-Aug.  13 — Canyon,  Texas — 
I  West  Texas  State  College.  CHinic  by 
I  Ted  Otis,  NBTA  Counselor.  Write 
i  Music  Dept.,  West  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Canyon,  Texas. 

Aug.  22-Sept.  3 — Wrightwood,  Calif. 
— Clinic  In  The  Sky.  Official  West 
I  Coast  NBTA  Camp.  Write  Ted  Otis, 
:  P.O.  Box  3513,  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Baton  Twirling 

Drum  Major 
And  Twirling 

(jJohkdhop 

By  Floyd  Zorbeck 
Drum  Ma/or  U.  of  Mickfgoii  Baod 


S*nd  all  quastiont  diract  to  Floyd 
Zorbock,  707  Oxford,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Palto  TMo  Claims 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  work¬ 
shop,  that  for  our  twirling  discussion 
this  month  we  would  discuss  the 
“value  of  contests.”  Since  that  time, 
however,  many  letters  have  been 
written  to  us  and  several  people  have 
spoken  directly  to  us  concerning  the 
problem  of  twirlers  claiming  titles 
they  have  not  actually  won. 

This  is  a  problem  that  has  for  the 
most  part  grown  continually  worse 
with  time.  To  the  indifferent  person 
this  may  not  be  considered  a  prob¬ 
lem  but  to  the  twirlers  who  work  so 
sincerely  to  reach  perfection,  only  to 
have  someone  gain  prestige  by  claim¬ 
ing  victories  they  have  never  really 
won,  it  is  a  real  problem.  There  are 
three  aspects  of  this  problem  that 
we  shall  discuss:  the  importance  to 
one’s  ownself,  the  importance  to 
other  twirlers,  and  the  correct  titling 
of  one’s  ownself. 

First  of  all,  one  should  realize  by 
now  that  your  reward  for  a  given 
endeavor  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  effort  you  put  forth.  There  are 
many  twirlers  in  competition  and  if 
each  twirler  is  awarded  in  relation 
to  his  own  ability  no  one  would  have 
any  reason  to  be  a  poor  sport.  If, 
however,  you  should  claim  to  be  a 
national  champion,  when  in  reality 
you  may  have  only  won  one  or  a  few 
small  national  contests  you  are  cast¬ 
ing  a  shadow  on  yourself  that  is  un¬ 
true.  Actually  then  this  problem  be¬ 
comes  a  personal  one.  If  you  win  a 
third  at  a  contest,  do  not  maintain 


TOPS  IN  TWIRLING 

LANGE  BATONS 

ALL  TYPES— Metal,  Jewel,  Fire,  White  Boll 
and  Tip,  Specialty.  New  Twirlirrg  Flogs. 

ALL  SIZES— 9/16",  %"  dia.;  Lengths  22"  to 
32". 

USED  BY  —  Professionals,  Contest  Twirlers, 
School  Groups,  Beginners. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Lange  Company,  Bethayres,  Pa. 


SOUTHHN  CALIFORNIA'S 

CLINIC  IN  THE  SKY 

Aegest  23 — Septewber  3 

Complete  and  Varied  Eaton  Twirling  Program 

STAR  STUDDED  STAFF 

Write:  Ted  Otis,  Bos  3SI3,  Long  Beach  3, 
Calif. 


that  you  won  the  contest.  The  value 
you  yourself  will  acquire  if  you 
should  actually  win  the  contest  next 
time  will  be  far  greater  if  everyone 
knows  that  you  went  ^om  third  to 
first,  than  if  some  people  believe  you 
just  repeated  your  performance. 
'Therefore  you  can  see  that  “honesty” 
is  always  the  best  policy. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem 
is  the  harm  that  comes  to  other 
twirlers  as  a  result  of  the  false  claims. 
You  can  imagine  the  initial  response  of 
an  audience  if  they  hear  that  the  first 
twirler  is  national  champion,  etc.,  and 
that  the  second  has  placed  first  at  R 
contest  and  second  at  Y  contest,  etc. 
True,  it  is  partly  psychological  play 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  but  none 
the  less,  the  second  twirler,  who  in 
reality  may  have  placed  higher  in 
the  contests  than  did  the  first  will 
feel  hurt.  Thus  you,  for  your  own 
good,  as  well  as  the  good  of  other 
twirlers,  should  not  claim  titles  you 
have  not  won.  The  solution  for  this 
problem  is  quite  simple.  When  ever 
you  speak  of  the  contests  or  awards 
you  have  won,  always  preface  the 
award  with  the  site  at  which  it  was 
won,  e.g.,  X  City  National  (or  closed 
which  ever  the  case  may  be)  contest 
in  May,  1959.  This  will  not  only  aid 
you  but  it  will  also  help  other 
twirlers. 

Baatlag  of  TImo 

Although  there  are  several  methods 
of  beating  time,  we  shall  describe 
the  most  direct  one  and  the  one  that 
is  easiest  to  execute.  This  particular 
one  is  done  in  two  counts. 

Count  1 

The  first  count  begins  with  the 
baton  held  about  six  inches  directly 
in  front  of  the  forehead.  By  a  short 
down-up  movement  of  the  wrist,  the 
count  of  one  designated.  The  fore 
part  of  the  arm  may  move  slightly 
but  in  all,  the  ball  of  the  baton  should 
not  move  over  six  inches  for  the 
entire  count  one.  Thus  the  back  part 
of  the  arm,  the  humerus,  does  not 
move.  When  count'  one  is  executed, 
the  ball  of  the  baton  will  trace  an 
imaginary  line  that  first  goes  down 
six  inches  and  then  back  up  six 
inches. 

Count  2 

For  count  two,  the  ball  of  the  baton 
follows  the  same  line  that  was  traced 
by  count  1,  with  the  ball  reaching  the 
bottom  of  its  path  exactly  on  the 
count  of  two.  At  this  point,  the  ball 
should  be  nearly  directly  opposite  the 
bottom  of  the  sternum  and  about  six 
inches  in  front  of  the  same.  From  this 
position,  the  baton  is  returned  to  its 
original  position  and  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  is  repeated  for  as  long  as  the 
situation  may  demand. 

This  particular  beating  of  time  can 
be  done  either  while  marching  or 
while  standing  at  attention  and  di¬ 
recting  the  band.  In  either  case,  the 
left  hand  should  be  placed  on  the  hip. 


Are  Six  Out  of  Seven 
Baton  Twirlers  Girls? 


A  recent  study  by  the  SM  seems 
to  indicate  that  six  out  of  every  seven 
twirlers  in  the  United  States  are  girls. 
An  examination  of  the  1954  “Who’s 
Who  in  Baton  Twirling’’,  published 
by  the  Sartell  Publications  showed 
505  Girls  as  against  83  Boys. 

A  decade  or  more  ago,  the  ratio 
was  reversed.  Readers  of  the  SM  are 
invited  to  write  the  Editor  suggesting 
reasons  for  this  current  ratio. 


IMPOSSIBLE? 

Bob  Roborlt,  on*  of  Iho  nation's  load¬ 
ing  authoritios  on  baton  twirling, 
looks  up  at  his  baton  os  it  balancos 
on  a  light  wiro  25  foot  high  (arrow). 
Askod  if  it  is  really  possible.  Bob 
winks  and  says,  "Look  at  the  picture." 


Most  klootk 

We  will  discuss  the  “salute”  in  our 
DM.  section  and  the  “value  of  con¬ 
tests”  in  our  twirling  workshop. 
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Baton  Twirling 


5am  Houston  State 
Collese  To  Again  Sponsor 
Baton  Twirling  Sehooi 


By  C.  R.  Hockacy 
Mmsie  Dmparimmiit 

Sam  Hoastea  Siata  Taaekarn  Collaga 
HaaUvIlla,  Texas 


The  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 
College  Marching  and  Twirling  School 
is  the  granddaddy  of  all  twirling 
schools.  Due  to  the  outstanding  in¬ 
structors  used  in  this  school  which  at¬ 
tracted  so  many  top  twirlers  in  the 
United  States  the  school  officials  were 
forced  to  cut  the  enrollment.  Now 
there  are  two  beginner  and  inter¬ 
mediate  schools  sponsored  in  June 
and  July.  The  August  school  is  for 
advanced  students  only  and  all  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  march.  (So 


many  fine  twirlers  can’t  march  and 
the  sad  part  is  they  don’t  think  it 
is  important.) 

The  advanced  school  is  limited  to 
400  and  approximately  40  teachers 
are  used.  This  means  that  the  teach¬ 
er-pupil  ratio  is  10  to  1. 

The  daily  schedule  is  similar  to  any 
public  school  schedule.  "There  are  six 
periods,  three  in  the  morning  and 
three  in  the  afternoon.  Students  re¬ 
port  to  six  classes  each  day  subject 
to  class  roll  called  by  teachers.  If 
they  aren’t  in  class  they  are  in  the 
hospital. 

There  is  a  rest  period  each  day 
from  1:00  to  2:00.  All  students  must 
lie  down  relax  and  rest. 

Each  night  there  is  a  twirling  ses¬ 
sion  on  two  lighted  football  fields  for 
one  hour  and  then  there  is  an  hour 
and  half  show  for  the  students  and 
interested  spectators  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  This  show  is  made  up  of  exhibi¬ 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champs  We*ll  Show  You  How 


lllustracions  renroduced  through  jpccial  permiiiion  I 
of  W.  f.  L.  Drum  Co.,  Chicago,  the  cop>rtght  1 


A  MONTHI^KATURE 

■y  Doa  Sartall 


Klek-Up—riek-Up 

What  about  that  occasional  drop? 
All  twirlers  drop  their  batons  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Prior  to  making  an  appearance  a 
twirler  should  know  exactly  what 
type  of  “pick-up"  will  be  used  in  case 
of  a  drop.  When  making  a  drop  there 
are  three  basic  rules  to  follow: 

(1) — Make  a  speedy  recovery,  (2) 
— repeat  trick  dropped  on  and  (3) — 
smile — never,  oh  never,  express  dis¬ 
gust. 

If  you  make  a  drop  during  a  show 
performance  or  during  a  parade,  a 
tricky  recovery  will  not  only  help  to 
cover  up  your  drop  but  even  bring 
a  round  of  applause  from  the  on-look- 
ers.  Those  who  are  acrobatically  in¬ 
clined  can  do  a  cartwheel  pick-up 
as  shown  in  illustration  (1). 


This  one  always  makes  a  hit.  As  l 
shown  in  illustration  number  (2),  roll  | 
baton  onto  top  of  right  instep,  using 
the  heel  of  the  left  foot.  Three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  baton  should  be  to  the 
right  of  your  foot.  Shown  is  the  ball 
to  the  leh  side  which  is  easier,  how¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  done  either  way. 

Now  slide  your  foot  to  the  rear  and 
right  a  few  inches,  bend  right  knee  a 
little  forward  and  to  the  left  and  kick 
foot  up  to  the  side — flipping  baton 
high  into  the  air.  Either  a  right  or 
left  hand  catch  can  be  made. 

This  recovery  will  require  much 
practice  and  is  to  be  considered  an 
advanced  trick.  At  first  you  will  lack 
control,  but  with  constant  practice  the 
KICK-UP  —  PICK-UP  can  become  ; 
your  “lifesaver.”  I 

There  are  scores  of  other  hand  and  ; 
foot  pick  ups.  Want  to  learn  more? 


tion  twirls,  by  students  and  teachers, 
ensembles,  flag  swinging,  marching, 
dancing  routines,  steeple  throws, 
black  light,  etc.  There’s  a  contest  each 
night  and  winners  of  each  night  com¬ 
pete  the  last  night  in  the  flnals  plus 
an  extra  big  show  for  the  finale. 

Dance  routines  are  taught  by  three 
dancing  teachers.  These  dances 
learned  can  be  used  at  an  advantage 
in  band  shows  back  home. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this  school 
is  the  repeat  attendance  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  We  have  students  who  have 
attended  this  school  eight  years  in 
succession.  They  start  in  Jr.  High 
and  continue  on  until  juniors  or  sen¬ 
iors  in  college.  Many  of  our  past 
students  are  serving  as  junior  teach¬ 
ers  and  counselors  in  our  beginner 
and  intermediate  schools.  Several  are 
helping  in  the  advance  school. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  another 
great  school  this  summer. 


Illustration  (2) 


DRUM  MtAJOR 
JMAJORETTE  CAMP 

Oglebay  Park 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

For  Boys  and  Girls  in 
Junior  High,  High 
School  and  College 
One  week  August  I  -8 
Two  weeks  August  8-22 
Complete  course  offered 
For  Mormatloa  wrlta: 

Drum  Major-Majorette  Camp 

Oglebay  lastitite 
Wheeliag,  W.  Va. 
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By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


At  this  time  of  the  year  there  are 
three  important  phases  in  the  band’s 
program — State  contests,  Spring  con¬ 
certs  and  graduation  music.  Of  the 
three,  not  one  seems  to  have  the 
immediate  importance  of  the  state 
contests  for  here  we  should  find  the 
result  of  the  year’s  work  in  terms  of 
judges  comments  and  a  final  rating. 
There  are  exceptions  I  know,  and 
sometimes  unforeseen  accidents  do 
happen  but  by  and  large  the  final 
state  rating  is  the  opinion  of  a  well 
experienced  musician  and  certainly 
one  unbiased  except  by  good  music¬ 
ianship. 

What  you  do  today  and  how  you 
rate  in  the  state  contest  will  have 
depended  on  your  work  during  the 
past  year.  What  you  do  next  year 
depends  on  what  you  are  doing  right 
now.  It  is  because  right  now  is  the 
logical  time  to  get  going  for  next  year 
that  I  want  to  tell  you  about  some 
new  material  which  has  just  come  to 
my  desk. 


able  approaches  to  the  most  often 
needed  rhythms.  A  more  basic  book 
is  Four  Fundamentals  based  on  the 
tap,  stroke,  press  and  double.  As  in 
the  case  of  each  book  the  material  is 
presented  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
small  amount  of  material  may  be 
used  in  a  great  many  ways  thus  add¬ 
ing  much  to  its  value. 

Another  book  good  for  next  Fall  is 
Rudimental  Street  Beats  as  is  also 
Easy  Street  Beats.  Both  books  are  for 
the  complete  marching  section — 
snare,  bass,  tenor  drums  and  cymbals. 

May  I  mention  two  numbers  in  clos¬ 
ing:  a  snare  drum  duet  Alphonso  and 
Gaston  and  a  drum  ensemble  Deluge 
in  the  Delta.  The  latter  also  contains 
valuable  information  regarding  the 
playing  of  this  number.  I  think  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  material  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  new  source. 

Rsdlmssial  Praetles 

A  question  comes  from  Florida  re¬ 
garding  rudimental  practice:  “Do  you 


Sand  all  quastions  diract  to  Dr.  John 
Pout  Jonai,  Contarvotory  of  Music, 
ISOe  Third  Ava.,  Albany,  Ga. 


New  Moterlal 

This  very  excellent  and  novel  ma¬ 
terial  for  drummers  comes  from  The 
Band  Shed,  .Itta  Bena,  Mississippi, 
and  is  published  by  Grace  and  Joe 
Berryman,  two  fine  people  well 
schooled  and  experienced  in  the  art 
of  percussion.  It  would  do  every 
drummer  good  to  have  some  of  this 
new  drum  material.  The  entire  list 
of  material  is  too  long  to  publish  here 
but  you  may  obtain  a  complete  list¬ 
ing  from  the  above  address.  In  this 
you  will  find  Latin-American  effects, 
all  kinds  of  solos,  marches,  street 
beats,  ensemble  material  and  novelty 
numbers.  Let  me  go  over  a  few. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ap¬ 
proaches  to  rudimental  drumming  is 
contained  in  37  Rudiments  for  Snare 
Drum  in  which  you  will  find  some 
basic,  down  to  earth  and  understand- 
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FRED  HINGER  tympanist  ■  EUGENE  ORMANDY  director 
PHIIADEIPHIA  SYMPHONY 


FRED  HINGER  is  the  sensational  new  tympanist  with  the  World  Famous  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  He  is  among  the  youngest  professional  tympanists  playing  with  o  big-name 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  former  pupil  of  Bill  Street,  percussion  instructor  at  Eastman 
School  of  Music. 

Both  of  these  Percussion  Speciolistt  have  chosen  the  W.F.L  Symphony  Model  pedal 
tuned  tymponi  with  tuning  gauges  for  their  work  in  these  top-flight  orgonisations. 

Follow  this  lead  yourself— equip  your  organization  FOR  LIFE  with  tymponi  made  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  professional  tympanists  like  Bill  Ludwig,  Sr.  and  Jr.  Every 
head  is  hand-picked— every  set  is  carefully  tested  by  one,  sometimes  both,  of  the 
drummin'  Ludwigs!  Where  else  could  you  receive  a  guarantee  such  as  this? 

SEND  FOR  BRAND  NEW  1954  CATALOG  TODAY  —  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS! 


I  Tuning  Gauge  Folder! 

_  Yes!  Send  mine  today! 

I  Send  new  1954  cotolog 


today! 


Nome. 


Addrei 


City  and  State. 
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think  that  student  drummers  should 
pnictice  the  double-stroke  roll  more 
thiin  the  rest  of  the  rudiments?”  The 
let:er  continues:  “This  question  has 
been  argued  many  times  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  country — I  would  like 
your  opinion.” 

Well,  my  opinion  certainly  doesn’t 
lie  with  the  “authorities”  for  to  argue 
over  such  a  question  denotes  a  lack 
of  rudimental  understanding.  Every¬ 
thing  you  play  is  made  up  of  either 
single  strokes,  double  strokes  or  a 
combination  of  both.  A  double  stroke 
is  a  double  stroke  no  matter  where 
you  find  it.  And  in  the  drum  method 
book  you  mention  I  fail  to  see  that 
the  five-stroke  roll  is  not  correct.  A 
five-stroke  roll  is  not  a  roll  for  a 
particular  place  in  music  any  more 
than  the  seven,  nine  or  eleven  stroke 
rolls  are  for  a  particular  place  in  the 
music.  A  roll  as  used  in  drum  music 
is  supposed  to  be  a  prolonged  tone 
and  the  only  way  to  get  this  effect  { 
on  a  drum  is  to  hit  it  often  and  rapidly  ! 
enough  to  create  a  smooth  sound  ap-  | 
proaching  the  continuous.  You  could  { 
do  this  with  one  stick  in  one  hand  if  | 
you  didn’t  know  better.  But,  there 
are  easier  ways  of  doing  this,  espe¬ 
cially  the  alternating  of  hands.  This  | 
cuts  the  work  in  half.  Then  if  each 
stick  can  make  two  sounds — the  hit 
and  the  hit-on-the-rebound — the  ef¬ 
fort  is  again  cut  in  half.  You  see  the 
rudiments  or  fundamental  rhythm 
patterns  are  devised  not  for  difficulty 
but  for  ease  in  playing.  If  two  strokes 
fill  the  space  in  the  music  all  well 
and  good  but  if  the  space  requires 
twice  this  much  then  you  have  four 
strokes  or  hits  plus  the  final  one 
which  makes  five  in  all — the  five 
stroke  roll.  The  roll  may  begin  on  the 
beat  or  off  the  beat — that  is  according 
to  the  composer’s  or  arranger’s  writ¬ 
ing. 

A  further  question  concerns  the  way 
in  which  drum  parts  are  written  “by 
composers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  drums.”  Oftimes  this  is  given 
as  an  excuse  when  the  drum  figure 
is  not  understood.  Indeed  some  drum 
parts  are  not  written  out  in  full — 
maybe  they  were  not  intended  to  be 
full.  If  your  director  feels  they  need 
more  action  then  he  should  suggest 
what  he  wants  added  to  the  part. 
Otherwise,  play  the  part  as  written. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  composers 
who  do  not  know  drums  write  for 
drums  or  not.  But  it  would  be  my 
guess  that  you  could  go  a  long  way 
before  you  will  find  a  present-day 
band  composer  who  can  not  write  a 
drum  part. 

The  school  year  is  about  over.  It 
is  high  time  many  of  you  are  think¬ 
ing  about  college — and  when  you  get 
there  waste  no  time  in  getting  in  the 
band.  If  the  school  of  your  choice  is 
small  then  you  may  find  a  small  band 
in  which  case  the  director  and  the 
band  will  need  you  all  the  more.  Make 
every  effort  to  be  a  good  college  band 
member  and  your  college  life  will  be 
happier. 


See  you  next  month — by  which  time 
you  will  probably  know  what  the  state 
contest  judge  thinks  of  what  you  show 
as  a  result  of  your  year’s  work. 


The  American  Guild 

(Starts  on  Page  27) 
tures  by  authorative  and  prominent 
people,  network  broadcasts,  contests, 
concerts,  a  costume  ball,  banquet  and 
separate  hospitality  centers  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  professional  people  for 
after  hour  get  togethers. 

The  revised  contest  rules  are  now 
being  printed  and  will  be  available 
upon  request. 

Jos.  A.  Guzzardo  of  Rockford,  Ill. 
is  President  and  Hank  Karch,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  is  Sec’y-Treasurer.  For 
information  write  Billy  Steed,  6  S. 
Fifth  St.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Coofitz  Jr.  Hish  Band 

(Starts  on  Page  20) 
school  spirit. 

The  band  officers  are:  Mike  Mad¬ 
den  President,  Roger  Wood  Vice 
President,  and  Jeanette  Stillman  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer.  We  here  at  Coontz 
are  very  proud  of  the  response  of  our 
students  to  subscribing  to  the  won¬ 
derful  School  Musician  Magazine.  We 
now  have  150  magazine  readers  of 
this  outstanding  magazine.  1  do  hope 
this  will  introduce  our  band  to  all  of 
your  thousands  of  readers. 


You  certainly  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  your  band  Jeanette  .  .  .  I’ll 
bet  your  officers  have  done  a  bang 
up  job  for  the  band  too  . . .  How  about 
a  picture  of  the  officers  .  .  .  J.L. 


BUY  SLINGERLAND 
DRUM  HEADS 

j 

Specify 

Slingerland 
Drum  Heads 
Because: 

•  Mad*  from  fr*th,  pickl*  cured  light  calf,  premium  grad*  skint— 
choicest  packer  take  off. 

•  Precetted  completely  in  our  own  tannery.  Thus  w*  control  all 
operations  and  the  quality. 

•  Slingerland  heads  are  cut  only  from  skins  which  or*  free  of  scars, 
stains,  and  bruises. 

•  Selected,  graded,  and  stamp  marked  for  the  proper  drum  us*  at: 
Orchestra— Parade— Tom  Toms. 

•  Mod*  by  Drum  Makers  for  Drum  us*. 

Send  for  FREE  catalogs,  drum  chart  and 
baton  helps. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . 

State  . 

Mail  coupon  to  SLINGERLAND  DRUM 
COMPANY 
1325  Belden  Avenue 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 


•  The  ONLY  hend-iheved 
heeds  on  the  merket.  This 
querenteoi  for  you — *  heed  of 
even  thickness;  on*  not 
scorched  or  see  red  by  me- 
chin*  buffing,  end  better  for 
ton*  produ^ion  beeeus*  w* 
cen  metch  end  geug*  to  the 
drum  requirements. 
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Class  Piano  Effective? 

(Starts  on  Page  14) 

faster  than  the  rest  of  the  class.” 

“I  wondered  about  that,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Burton.  “Why  did  you  ask  Billy 
to  be  teacher?  A  little  seven-year-old 
can’t  really  teach  another  child.” 

Miss  Blythe  laughed  a  little  as  she 
entered  the  discussion.  “I  wanted  to 
keep  him  busy  at  something  that 
would  maintain  his  interest  both  in 
coming  to  the  class  and  in  continuing 
to  excel,  while  I  gave  my  attention 
to  the  rest  of  the  group.  Didn’t  he 
like  to  play  teacher?” 

“Oh  yes,  he  grew  nine  inches  in  as 
many  minutes.” 

“It  not  only  helped  Billy,”  added  a 
third  mother.  “It  furnished  a  goal  for 
greater  endeavor  to  the  other  chil¬ 
dren,  so  that  they,  too,  could  play 
teacher.  Judy  tried  harder  all  week 
with  that  end  in  view.” 

“Furthermore,”  continued  Miss 
Blythe,  “Music  study  provides  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  application  of  the 
slogan  “Education  for  living.”  Billy 
was  given  an  introduction  to  one  of 
life’s  valuable  lessons,  namely — those 
who  learn  easily  should  help  those 
who  learn  more  slowly.” 

“Well — when  you  put  it  that  way,” 
drawled  Mrs.  Burton,  her  face  lit  with 
surprise,  “I  begin  to  see  it  differently. 
I  must  admit  that  I  had  thought  he 
was  wasting  time.” 

A  woman  at  the  back  of  the  room 
remarked,  “At  first,  I  confess,  I  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  class  piano.  Basing  my  judgment 
on  the  procedures  followed  in  private 
clarinet  lessons  with  my  elder  son,  I 
couldn’t  see  how  enough  individual 
attention  could  be  given  to  eight  or 
ten  children.  Now,  I  see  a  most 
gratifying  difference  in  the  reaction 
of  the  two  children.  The  elder  boy 
practices  dutifully,  if  not  joyfully, 
when  there  is  a  recital  to  prepare  for, 
whereas  the  younger  boy  works  with 
enthusiasm  each  week  so  as  to  hold 
his  own  with  his  classmates.” 

“And  another  result  which  I  should 
like  to  speak  of  came  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  last  week,  when  several  chil¬ 
dren  were  asked  to  play  at  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  party.  My  child  and  others 
from  your  classes  marched  to  the 
piano  without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
whereas  the  other  children  showed 
evidence  of  considerable  nervousness. 
There  was  also  a  marked  superiority 
in  rhythmic  playing  in  those  taught 
in  classes.” 

After  a  swift  glance  at  her  watch 
Miss  Blythe  rose  to  her  feet  in  a  tact¬ 
ful  gesture  of  dismissal.  “It  seems  to 
me”  she  said,  “that  through  our  co¬ 
operation,  the  case  for  class  piano  has 
been  clearly  presented,  leaving  little 
doubt  in  our  minds  of  its  effective¬ 
ness. 

“We  have  considered  not  only  the 
importance  of  putting  first  things  first, 
but  also  what  we  consider  those  first 

(Turn  to  Page  50) 
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During  nearly  a  century  edu¬ 
cators  have  found  that  despite 
the  daily  punishment  of  even 
the  most  impetuous  and  inexpert 
fingers . . .  Kimball  faithfully  re¬ 
tains  its  fine  musical  qualities 
school  year  in  and  school  year 
out. 

Kimball’s  exclusive  "Tone- 
Touch”  features — especially  the 
weather-proof  Life-crowned 
Toneboard,  which  insures  rich 
tone  for  the  life  of  the  instru¬ 
ment — are  responsible  for  this 
universal  preference. 

Kimball  is  both  durable  and 
beautiful— in  rich  tonal  values 
and  superb  styling. 

No  wonder  Kimball  pianos  have 
been  used  constantly  in  more 
schools — for  more  years — than 
any  other  fine  piano — regardless 
of  price ! 
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JeN-Co 

GLOCKENSPIELS 


KIMBALL 

PIANOS 


Keyboard  af 
the  Nation 


Choice  of  t  Popular  Models  Felt  Banners 
available  In  School  colors  with  Name. 
—See  Tear  Lecol  Beater- 
6.  C.  JENKINS  CO. 
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PUatt  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAH  loHcn  ensioeiing  edvtrtisemcntt  in  this  nufexiiw 


By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


Hl$k  School  aod  Grade  School 
Co«<»t(s  Cletod 

That  is  to  say:  By  the  time  you  read 
this  column  all  such  contests — at  least 
pi'rtaining  to  Music — will  have  ended 
until  sometime  in  April  of  next  school 
year.  We  are  hoping  that  each  and 
everyone  of  you  who  took  part  are 
most  happy  with  results.  Whether 
you  are  or  are  not,  be  sure  to  see  this 
column  in  the  next  issue  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  That  will  be 
for  the  month  of  June.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  have 
some  ten  or  twelve  weeks  vacation 
from  school  activities,  it  is  possible 
that  you  may  And  considerable  time 
for  individual  study  and  practice. 
With  that  in  mind,  we  are  going  to 
outline  a  series  of  studies  for  you, 
most  of  which  should  be  thoroughly 
memorized.  That  most  of  our  readers 
are  going  to  be  very  happy  with  them 
we  feel  assured.  ^  sure  to  see  this 
column  in  the  Ju\ie  issue  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


Sand  all  quattloni  direct  to  Rn  Elton 
Fair,  K7  Soutti  Corono  St.,  Danvar  t, 
Colorado. 


Doot  with  Ploao  Accempamlmeat 

Quention:  My  Buddy  and  I — both 
Seniors  in  High  School — have  been 
sharing  the  first  fiute  parts  in  both  the 
concert  band  and  orchestra  for  the 
past  four  years.  Our  director  has  hon¬ 
ored  us  by  asking  that  we  play  a  duet 
for  our  coming  graduation  exercises. 
We  should  like  something  of  several 
movements  that  might  take  some  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  to  play.  Mr.  Fair, 
you  have  helped  both  of  us  on  several 
occasions  but  we  need  your  help  and 
advice  just  now,  more  than  at  any 
other  time.  Thank  you.  E.C.D.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Soaol*  by  J.  J.  Qaeats 
fabllsfcad  by  The  Caady-Battoaay  Co. 

Hyde  Park,  lestoa  36,  Macs. 

Answer:  My  dear  Edward:  The 
above  mentioned  number  will  meet  all 


your  demands.  Of  this  we  feel  quite 
sure.  It  is  written  in  four  movements, 
namely;  Adagio,  Allegro,  Affetuoso 
and  Vivace.  First  two  movements  in 
the  key  of  D  Major,  third  one  in  the 
key  of  B  Minor  with  the  Vivace  re¬ 
turning  to  the  key  of  D  Major.  All 
movements  demand  that  all  rhyth¬ 
mical  pattern  be  carefully  analyzed, 
and  practiced  very  slowly  at  first, 
increasing  the  tempo  as  indicated,  very 
little  at  a  time.  Be  sure  that  you  have 
a  first  class  accompanist — fact  is,  your 
pianist  in  this  number  is  an  important 
part  of  your  trio,  and  should  be  listed 
as  such.  This  is  true  of  all  ensembles. 
Please  adhere  closely  to  all  dynamics 
as  advised,  such  as  mf.,  dim.,  expr., 
pp.,  fl.,  etc.  Please  make  sure  too, 
that  the  headjoint  corks  in  both  fiutes 
are  so  adjusted  so  that  your  three 
d’s  sound  alike.  Generally  speaking, 
these  corks  should  be  adjusted  at 
seventeen  and  one-half  millimeters 
from  the  center  of  the  embouchure 
back  to  the  cork.  Good  luck,  fellows. 


l/* 

THE  NAME 

i  ^ 

TO  REMEMBER 

IN 

Leading 
the  Field 


Matchless  craftsmanship  in  flutes 
and  piccolos  of  silver  plate,  or  with  bodies  and 
heads  of  sterling  silver. 


May,  I9S4 
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LOOK  AT  THISI 


Here’s  an  unusual  offer  — If  you 
want  to  try  one  of  the  new 
Cundy-Bettoney  clarinets,  flutes 
or  piccolos  and  your  favorite 
dealer  doesn’t  have  one  to 
show  you,  ask  him  to  write  to 
us.  The  model  you  like  will  be 
sent  to  him  immediately  ON 
APPROVAL. 


No  cost  — no  obligation  to  you 
or  to  him. 


Write  for  tree  catalog  today! 

CUNDY-BETTONEY 

Hyde  Park,  Boston  36,  Mass. 


Jhe  nomelowokWr . 
.it's  your  guorontie 
the  finest .  .  . 
,  in  quality 

W^tlnd  tpflB.a- 


FLUTES 


^Lccn^ 


DALBEY'S 

OILS 


Have  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 


For  Tromboeo 
or  Valves 
With  Dropper 


fear  Mesie  Dealer 
Will  Sepply  Vee 


Hew  to  Overceaie  OIBcelt  fetsages 

Question:  I  have  much  difficulty 
in  playing  many  rapid  passages  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  higher  octave  of  the  flute. 
This  is  especially  true  if  written  in 
more  than  one  flat  or  in  three  sharps 
and  from  there  on  up.  Have  been 
playing  the  flute  for  some  thirty  years 
and  have  studied  with  various  pro¬ 
fessional  flutists  but  still  1  am  having 
my  troubles  in  this  regard.  Any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  you  can  offer  to  help  me 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  R.B.C., 
Seattle,  Washington. 


Apply  Careful  Aealysls  aad 
fraeilee  Slowly 


Answer:  The  solution  for  overcom¬ 
ing  such  technical  difficulties  as  you 
have  mentioned  lies  in  careful  dis¬ 
section  or  analysis  and  then  to  work 
out  the  difficult  parts  via  the  method 
of  slow,  painstaking  practice.  Truly, 
one  might  practice  such  rhythmical 
patterns  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for 
many  years  and  make  no  improve¬ 
ment  at  all.  Let  the  eye  and  ear  be 
ever  alert  for  the  detection  of  minute 
discrepancies  as  to  pitch  and  finger 
action.  If  you  will  follow  this  rule, 
you  will  find  that  any  passage  that 
can  be  played  accurately  and  smoothly 
at  a  slow  tempo  can  be  mastered  com¬ 
pletely  at  fast  tempos,  if  you  will  but 
be  satisfied  to  proceed  slowly.  The 
continued  repetition  of  such  passages 
— done  slowly  and  accurately —  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  make  for  an  auto¬ 
matic  performance  where  each  finger 
will  fall  into  the  desired  position  at 
the  desired  time,  and  with  perfect 
co-ordination  of  tongue  and  fingers  at 
all  times. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  mu¬ 
sicians  is  that  they  do  not  properly 
modulate  from  “soft  to  loud”  nor  from 
“loud  to  soft”  without  making  changes 
in  pitch.  The  flutist  is  apt  to  play 
sharp  when  playing  forte,  and  the 
string  player  is  apt  to  play  flat. 
Please  be  careful  of  pitch  and  tonal 
color  at  all  times.  Proper  application 
of  or  to  these  rules  goes  a  long  way 
to  make  the  difference  between  an 
artist  and  just  a  plajy^er.  It  was  in  the 
Flutist  Magazine,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  that  the  publisher,  Emil  Medicus, 
A.R.A.M.  (London),  had  this  to  say, 
and  I  for  one  have  never  forgotten  it. 
“It  is  only  when  we  learn  to  control 
our  p  and  pp  that  we  can  readily 


appreciate  our  F  and  FF.  Both  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  insure  us 
against  the  old-age  charge  of  playing 
upon  an  instrument  capable  of  but 
little  modulation.  Either  extreme 
tends  towards  that  of  monotony  and 
must  be  sedulously  avoided  as  a 
whole,  but  lavishly  employed  in 
the  proper  and  judicious  relation  to 
the  color  and  scheme  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  being  studied  or  played.  An 
absolute  command  of  tone  nuances, 
and  smooth  clean-cut  finger  dexterity, 
combined  with  musicianly  interpreta¬ 
tion,  will  insure — for  any  musician’s 
playing,  the  touch  of  an  artist.” 


More  Siring  Opportunities 


(Starts  on  Page  12) 
instrumentalists  in  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  but  the  greatest  demand  is  in  the 
smaller  community  orchestras,  also 
for  string  teachers  in  public  school 
work.  Here  are  the  best  opportunities 
for  personal  success  and  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  great  numbers  of 
musicians  and  enthusiasts.  There  is 
an  urgent  need  for  the  specialist  in¬ 
structor  in  group  teaching  who  knows 
his  instrument  and  its  pedagogy  so 
as  to  produce  results  and  make  string 
study  an  exciting  adventure. 

“The  professional  string  player  will 
be  more  apt  to  find  success  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  fields.  A  smaller  symphony 
orchestra  position  with  part  time  pub¬ 
lic  school  teaching  in  addition  to  the 
private  teaching  which  results  from 
this  combination,  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
best  solution  to  the  young  string 
player  so  that  he  can  be  happy  in  his 
work  and  still  make  a  living.” 


George  Hardesty 

Associate  Frefessor  of  Violla,  Okie 
State  Uelversity 


“I  do  feel  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  opportunity  for  young  professional 
string  players.  Conductors  of  all  major 
symphony  orchestras  have  stated  pub¬ 
licly  that  they  have  increasing  dif¬ 
ficulty  each  year  in  filling  string  sec¬ 
tions  with  competent  players.  How¬ 
ever,  since  some  professional  orches¬ 
tra  positions  are  hardly  lucrative  in 
themselves,  it  seems  necessary  that 
the  young  student  be  careful  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  as  a  good  teacher.  Many 


(Turn  to  Page  42) 


lUin.  y.  ^i.iiiiu'si  (tu. 
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SOLID  SKVtll  HUTIS  —  PICCOLOS 
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CELLOS 


the  artists'  choice 


STRINGS 


By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


Most  of  us  as  music  educators  are 
interested  in  finding  new  materials 
for  motivating  our  students.  At  this 
particular  time  of  the  school  year, 
when  things  begin  to  pile  up  on  us — 
musically  speaking,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  enough  time  to  devote  to  analyz¬ 
ing  new  publications.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  this  entire  column 
will  be  devoted  to  those  ends. 

McGinnis  and  Marx  (408  2nd  Ave., 
N.  Y,  C.  10,  N.  Y.),  have  in  the  past 
few  years  published  some  excellent 
music  by  little  known  composers  of 
the  18th  Century.  Each  composition 
is  preceded  by  a  scholarly  preface. 
The  editing  of  the  music  is  excellent. 
In  most  cases  the  original  indications, 
slurs,  etc.,  are  clearly  differentiated 
from  the  editor’s  additions.  The  im¬ 
mediately  following  works  are  some 
of  the  compositions  published  by  this 
company. 


Sand  alt  quastions  diract  to  Anqalo 
La  Mariana,  Wastarn  Michigan  Col- 
laga  of  Education,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Orchestra 

Arranger:  C.  Paul  Hrrfurth  .  .  .  First 
Pucriniana  Fantasy,  Melodies  from 
Puccini  Operas  .  .  .  Published  by  G. 
Ricordi  &  Co.  Full  Score - $2.S0  each. 

Upper  string  parts  are  written  in 
octaves  when  the  range  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  first  position.  Cello  included 
TV  position.  Bass  entirely  in  the  1st 
position.  Themes  included  in  1st  Fan¬ 
tasy  are,  Tosca  Theme,  Love  and 
Music,  When  the  Stars  Are  Brightly 
Shining;  Madame  Butterfly,  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Chorus  and  Finale;  La 
Boheme,  Duet,  Ah  Mimi,  False  Fickle 
Hearted. 


ALISNED 


Arranger:  C.  Paul  Herfurth  .  .  .  Sec¬ 
ond  Pucriniana  Fantasy  .  .  .  Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.  Full  Score 
— g2.50’. 

Second  Fantasy  includes  selections 
from  Madame  Butterfly.  Introduction 
— One  Fine  Day;  Gianni  Schicchi,  O 
My  Beloved  Daddy;  Musetta’s  Waltz 
Song;  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,  Let 
Her  Believe. 

The  successful  format  used  in  these 
Pucciniana  Fantasias  should  help 
teachers  who  want  to  bring  some 
opera  to  their  communities.  These 
works  are  skillfully  scored  and  cued 
for  standard  orchestra,  so  that  they 
will  sound  in  even  smaller  groups. 
Grade — Junior  High  Orchestras  can 


FOR  STUDENTS,  \  TOO! 

Kay  cellos  are  now  available  in  new 
lightweight  models  that  are  espe¬ 
cially  aligned  for  grade  schools  and 

high  school  students _ as  well  as 

for  professional  players.  Student  se¬ 
ries  "60”  cellos  conform  to  specifi¬ 
cations  developed  by  leading  MENC 
String  Committee  members  and  are 
availwle  in  4/4,  3/4  and  1/2  sizes. 
They’re  easier  to  learn,  easier  to  play! 
Write  for  free  folder.  Kay,  1640  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  Chicago  12. 


For  Solo  Violin 

Johann  Slaniitz  .  .  .  Two  Diverti- 
menti  in  Two  Parts,  for  one  unaccom¬ 
panied  violin.  Emanuel  Zetlin  .  .  . 
Price— $2.50. 

These  brilliant  works  by  the  father 
of  Carl  and  Anton  Stamitz  should 
well  take  their  place  in  the  modern 
repertoire.  Difficult — College  level — 
and  Artist. 


Violin  and  Piano 

Antonio  Vivaldi  .  .  .  Sonata  No.  6  in 
G  Minor,  from  *‘ll  Pastor  Fido",  Fig¬ 
ured  Bass  by  Erwin  Bodsky  .  .  .  for 
Violin  (Flute,  or  Oboe)  and  Piano.  A 
Olio  or  Bassoon  part  is  included  .  .  . 
Price — $2.00. 

The  last  movement  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  first  movement  of  Sam 
Franko’s  version  of  the  G  Minor  Con¬ 
certo  of  the  same  composer.  The 
choice  of  the  instruments  given  was 
a  device  of  the  period  to  insure  a 
wider  scale.  Includes  the  third  posi- 
ition.  Grade  IV. 


EQUIP  YOUR 


^adjusted  ^ 

M wo  SUPPING  OR 

S€HiRL%*  ROTH,  INC, 


Whoa  mnicloM  bay  itriag  iatfraaiaaH,  thay 
tpaad  oil  kiads  of  aioaay  to  obtoia  tho  oaos 
with  tho  vary  Roost  fonol  qaality. 

PLIASR— doo't  tfoil  yoor  Roo  iostramoot  by 
oslog  lisitatloa  tWiags;  aoaioly,  of  aiotal  or 
otbor  eboop  matorian. 

Only  GUT  and  GUT  WOUND  strings  hovo  tho 

Snlity  to  bring  oat  to  Its  fall  moosaro  oil 
o  booatifal  toon  yoar  iastraniont  holds. 
To  got  thoso  Roast  strings— look  for  and  In¬ 
sist  on  tho  following  trado  nomos.  Thoy  ora 
goorontood. 

LA  RELLA  NU-TONE 

LA  PREFERITA  SWEETONE 

CRITERION  REGINA 


Johann  Wanhal  .  .  .  Sonata  for  Violin 
(Flute,  Oboe  or  Clarinet),  .  .  .  Edited 
by  Burnet  Tuthill  .  .  .  and  Piano 
Price — $3.00. 

The  preface  provides  us  with  the 
most  complete  account  of  this  com¬ 
poser  available.  Includes  the  third 
position.  The  music  is  quite  charm¬ 
ing.  Grade  III — IV. 

This  list  of  works  by  18th  century 
composers  will  be  expanded  in  future 
columns. 
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See  your  Roth  dealer  today  I 


handle  these  selections  very  nicely. 
Might  also  advise  that  there  is  a 
third  Pucciniana  Fantasy  available 
as  La  Boheme  Selections,  published 
by  the  same  company  at  the  same 
price  ($2.50).  Melodies  included  in 
this  third  work  are:  Introduction  to 
Act  I,  Rudolph’s  Narrative,  Your  Tiny 
Hand  Is  Frozen,  They  Call  Me  Mimi, 
Ah — Mimi  Is  False,  Musetta’s  Waltz. 
(The  orchestration  of  this  Aria  not 
exactly  like  that  of  the  Second  Fan¬ 
tasy.) 

For  Strlsgs  escf  Solo  Oboo 
Rodger  Coeb  .  .  .  Fantasy — for  Ob€>e 
and  String  Orchestra  .  .  .  Published 
by  Associated  Music  Publishers.  Dura¬ 
tion  6  minutes.  Price  not  indicated. 

This  work  by  a  serious  composer, 
is  highly  recommended  for  Advanced 
High  School  and  College  or  Profes¬ 


sional  Orchestra.  It  was  performed 
recently  over  a  National  network  by 
the  Philadelphians.  The  solo  part  is 
grateful  to  a  mature  performer. 
Range,  middle  Cff  to  two  octaves 
above.  The  demands  on  the  strings 
are  not  excessive.  The  tempo  is  slow. 
This  composition  is  not  excessively 
dissonant.  It  should  help  a  group  to 
understand  and  appreciate  contem¬ 
porary  music.  String  parts  about 
Grade  IV. 

For  Sfrlag  Orcbestro 
Albert  C.  McCarthy  and  Richard  Freitas 
...  Fiddle  Sticks  ...  Published  hy 
Charles  H.  Hansen  Music  Corp.  ... 
Arranged  by  Alfred  Reed... Set  $2.00. 
Extra  parts  25c.  Piano— Conductor  75c. 

This  delightful  novelty  has  been  re¬ 
corded  by  Camarata.  It  is  scored  for 
three  violins,  viola,  cello  and  bass. 
Where  range  is  above  the  third  po- 


AN  HONEST  yiOLlN 
SOLD  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE 


QUALITY  instruments 


will  create  enthusiasm  and  stimulate 


achievement  in  your  string  program 


Certified  and  registered,  famous 


Roth  violin,  cello  and  double  bass 


reproductions  are  moderate  in  price 


incomparable  in  quality 


SCHERL  &  ROTH,  INC.  •  1  729  Superior  •  (levelontl  Ohio 


sition,  optional  passages  are  indicated. 
There  are  diverse  parts  for  all  parts 
except  bass. 

Stadias 

Bernard  Fischer  .  .  .  Daily  Violin 
Exercises  ...  Published  hy  BelKio. 
Price - $1.00. 

Well  edited  exercises  for  the  left 
hand  in  the  first  position.  Large  clear 
print.  Contains  traditional  finger  ex¬ 
ercises  plus  Pizzicato  and  double  stop 
etudes. 

Bernard  Fischer  .  .  .  Violin  Etudes. 
(In  the  Modem  Style)  .  .  .  Published 
by  Belwin — in  two  books.  Price — 
$1.00  each. 

The  sub  title  “In  the  Modem  Style,” 
does  not  refer  to  dance  music  rather 
to  modern  techniques  of  writing.  The 
“Etudes”  were  written  for  students 
who  have  gone  through  the  first  four 
positions.  They  are  not  a  complete 
departure  from  traditional  studies. 
This  work  contains  etudes  in  the  half 
position,  various  meters  and  rhythmic 
devices,  changing  accents,  irregular 
bowings,  modern  double  stops  and 
chords,  use  of  whole  tone,  ancient 
scales  and  the  modes.  The  books  have 
value  in  that  the  author  has  created 
fifteen  etudes  out  of  problems  with 
which  the  student  will  be  faced  when 
playing  contemporary  music. 

Bernard  Fischer  ...  Selected  Stud¬ 
ies  and  Etudes  for  the  Viola.  (First 
position)  .  .  .  Published  hy  Belwin. 
Price — $1.00. 

Seventeen  violin  etudes  from  Kay- 
ser,  Hohmann,  Wohlfart,  Mazas,  Sev- 
eik,  Fiorillo  and  Rode  are  here  trans¬ 
cribed  for  Viola.  The  book  could  be 
useful  in  supplementing  intermediate 
classes.  It  is  not  for  the  beginner. 
Franc  Schubert  ...  Wiener  Tance 
— for  Violin  and  Piano  ...  Edited 
by  Adolf  Hoffmann  ...  Pub.  by 
Schott,  available  Associated  Music  Pub. 
Price— — $1.50. 

The  12  short  delightful  Vienna 
Waltzes  and  8  German  Landlers  are 
contained  in  this  small  size  album. 
As  you  know,  the  Waltzes  and  Dances 
are  from  16  to  32  measures  in  length. 
Most  of  them  are  playable  in  the  first 
position. 

Elsie  A.  Wilson  and  Lallah  S.  Lehman 
...  Little  Tunes  %vith  Cartoons.  For 
the  Young  Violinist.  Pnh.  Belwin— 
Price  75c. 

Twenty  one  original  tunes,  with 
accompaniment  by  a  second  violin. 
All  in  the  first  position.  Contain  left 
hand  pizzicato  and  simple  open  string 
double  stops.  The  cartoons  are  sure  to 
please  small  fry. 

Hope  you  will  find  these  works  to 
your  liking  .  .  .see  you  next  month. 

Athleties  Finance 

(Starts  on  Page  10) 
hear  from  you  if  it  works. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE  .  .  .  Every  pro¬ 
gressive  Band  Director  in  the  United 
States  should  have  the  Coach  and 
Superintendent  read  this  article.  This 
same  plan  can  work  in  any  school. 
The  public  will  accept  the  plan. 
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The  Choral  Folio 

(Starts  on  Page  18) 
fine  for  a  trio  or  sextette,  too. 

6.  WHILE  WE’RE  YOUNG,  SSA,  by 
Alee  Wilder  and  Marty  Palitz,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Roy  Ringwald,  Published 
by  Shawnee  Press. 

This  is  the  lovely  waltz  song  in  a 
new  setting  arranged  by  the  sharpest 
stylist  in  the  business.  Singable,  not 
too  easy,  and  worthwhile  for  any  con¬ 
cert.  You  can’t  miss  with  this  one. 


Mol*  Voices 

1.  DO  YOU  FEAR  THE  WIND?, 
1TBB,  by  Leland  B.  Sateron,  Octavo 
No.  410,  Paul  A.  Schmitt  Music  Co., 
15c. 

A  nice,  easy,  effective  piece  that  I’d 
grab  on  to  right  away.  The  words  are 
the  Hamlin  Garland  poem  that  any 
red  blooded  boy  will  thrill  to  sing. 
The  musical  setting  matches  the 
words  very  well,  and  the  combination 
is  one  that  adds  up  to  a  first  rate  male 
chorus  sound. 

2.  MELODIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES,  ITBB,  arranged  by  Ivan  Lang- 
stroth.  Octavo  No.  332-M109.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  22c. 

Troubador  Song — (French,  10th 
Century) 

Folk  Song — (German,  16th  Cen¬ 
tury) 

Dance  Song — (German,  11th  Cen¬ 
tury) 

Folk  Song — (German,  15th  Cen¬ 
tury) 

These  four  songs,  all  in  one  octavo 
are  as  interesting  male  chorus  music 
as  you  will  ever  want  to  find.  Quite 
singable,  well  arranged,  they  are 
short  and  even  in  one  case  rather 
sweet.  For  some  “off  beat”  male 
chorus  music  that’s  definitely  worth 
the  effort,  get  a  look  at  these. 

3.  LIFT  EVERY  VOICE,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  songs  for  male  voices,  edited 
and  arranged  by  Elie  Siegmeister  and 
Rufus  Wheeler.  Published  by  Carl 
Fischer.  60c. 

Here  are  fifteen  standard  pieces 
including  everything  from  circus  days 
to  cowboy  tunes.  A  good  collection 
for  the  average  m*ale  chorus,  if  you 
want  some  easy  familiar  songs.  Also, 
a  good  volume  for  your  quartet  or  for 
that  second  encore. 

4.  DOWN  AMONG  THE  DEAD 
MEN  (Old  English),  TBB,  arranged 
by  R.  B.  Fitzgerald,  Octavo  No. 
NY  1449,  Published  by  Ricordi.  20c. 

A  famous  folk  song  in  3  parts  that 
has  the  quality  of  sounding  like  four. 
The  accompaniment  is  easy,  but  espe¬ 
cially  well  done.  This  is  the  kind  of 
music  that  sounds  best  with  a  male 
chorus. 

*  *  • 

Next  month  we  will  talk  about 
contemporary  music,  and  list  some 
of  the  best  releases  of  the  season. 

W.R. 


To  make  the  'Hot  Canary’  really  fly 
I  insist  on  ..  . 

Pir astro  Wondertone  Strings!” 


PIRASTRO  WONDERTONE 
U  CHROMIUM  STEEL 


Everything  Known  in  Music 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


of  the  many  services  available  to  you 
at  Lyon  &  Healy. 

a  Counseling  service  on  string  teaching  and 
equipment 

•  Use  of  Lyon  &  Healy  Hall  lor  string 
teacher’s  meetings 

•  Reports  on  American  String  Teacher  As¬ 
sociation  activities 

•  Convenient  rental  plan  of  instruments  lor 
schools  and  students 

•  Use  ol  line  violins  lor  students’  solo  per- 
lormances 

.  .  .  plus  many  more. 


Call  or  write  Mr. 
Otto  Leppert, 
Manager  String 
Department,  with 
any  string  prob¬ 
lem  you  may 
have. 


243  S.  Wabash  Av*.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


PlcaM  tend  me: 


Illuttratcd  catalog 

**Sttident  String  Inatrumenta**  O 


Complete  liat  of 
Servicea  Available  G 


Name. 


Addreaa. 


KAPLAN  STRINGS  have  been  famoui  since 
1906  for  their  high  quality  standards— and 
are  the  choice  of  foremost  musidans  as  wett 
as  students  everywheiw. 


KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  COMPANY 

SOUTH  NORWALK  CONNECTICUT 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Notice  the  date  on  your  mailing  wrapper 


,  I9S4 


May,  1954 
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Expression  In  Music 

Today’s  complex  living  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  specialization  and  mechani¬ 
zation.  Many  fields  reflect  this  me¬ 
chanical  influence  and  music  is  no 
exception.  As  far  as  the  clarinet  is 
concerned  much  is  written  about  tech¬ 
nique,  tongue,  mouthpiece,  instrument 
improvement,  and  such.  These  factors 
all  have  a  proper  place  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  esthetic  art  we  call 
music.  Yet,  it  would  seem  as  if  ex¬ 
pression  in  music,  with  its  attending 
items  interpretation  and  phrasing 
(and  its  relatives  dynamics,  tempo, 
or  articulation)  is  perhaps  not  treat¬ 
ed  fully.  We  must  not  be  dominated 
by  the  mechanical.  We  realize  the 
importance  of  the  mechanical  but  we 
must  relate  it  to  the  other  aspects  of 
music. 

Expression  in  music  is  not  merely 
the  skillful  handling  of  a  difficult 
.  Angering  or  the  articulate  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  speedy  tonguing  passage. 
It  is  more.  Expression  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  music  conveyed  through 
intelligent  phrasing  and  attention  to 
dynamics.  Style,  mood,  tempo,  tech¬ 
nique  and  yes,  tradition  must  all  be 
molded  together  to  produce  the  artis¬ 
tic  effect  which  is  expressive  playing. 
Without  proper  understanding  or 
what  some  musicians  like  to  call  the 
“intuitive  sense”  (which  in  iself  is 
the  result  of  much  listening  and  ex¬ 
perience)  only  an  artificial  interpre¬ 
tation  at  best  can  be  obtained.  I  am 
afraid  that  today  much  meaning  is 
being  lost  in  playing.  Many  are  sub¬ 
stituting,  and  not  too  successfully, 
technique  for  understanding. 

Let  us  face  the  situation.  Do  we 
as  instrumental  dioectors  devote  as 
much  energy  to  the  interpretation  of 
a  number  as  we  do  to  the  technical 
passages?  Do  we  insist  on  the  cor¬ 
rect  playing  of  a  phrase  and  re¬ 
hearse  it  as  we  would  some  technical 
passage?  In  other  words  do  we  feel 
that  a  phrase  deserves  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  any  “tough”  technical  pass¬ 
age?  In  rehearsing  the  group  do  we 
observe  merely  the  obvious  tempo 
and  dynamic  indications  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  more 
subtle  nuances,  proper  phrase  end¬ 
ings,  or  correct  articulation  style? 

The  realization  of  a  work  of  music, 
be  it  solo,  ensemble,  band  or  orch¬ 
estra,  is  accomplished  through  a 
blending  of  the  technical  and  in¬ 
terpretive.  In  this  first  in  a  series 
of  several  articles  on  expression  one 
of  many  faults  comes  to  mind. 


Sand  all  quastloni  direct  to  David  Kaplan, 
Director  of  Music,  Reynolds  Community 
High  School,  Reynolds,  Illinois. 


1.  Vertical  Playing 
More  than  once  I  have  alluded,  in 
these  columns,  to  the  disastrous  af¬ 
fects  of  concentrated  vertical  play¬ 
ing.  This  vertical  playing  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  an  over-attendance  to  each 
individual  note  thus  making  all  notes 
equal  in  importance.  Such  a  concept 
can  only  result  in  boring,  uninspir¬ 
ing  playing.  For  example  consider  the 
following: 


Taking  an  isolated  phrase  for  il¬ 
lustration  may  not  be  good  but  the 
point  will  be  made.  Now,  how  should 
these  two  measures  be  played?  Should 
all  notes  be  treated  equally,  straight 
up  and  down,  with  the  first  of  each 
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four  struck,  no  doubt,  with  a  hard 
tongue  stroke?  Examine  what  is  hap¬ 
pening-  and  the  phrasing  becomes 
apparent. 


The  movement  is  thus  from  c  to  d. 
third  beat,  to  e  and  to  f,  fourth  beat 
second  measure  or  from  c  to  f.  Push 
slightly  the  c,  d  and  e  (these  are 
the  first  of  every  four)  but  push  a 
bit  more  the  g,  third  beat  to  force 
the  foreign  note,  the  on-the-beat  pass¬ 
ing  tone.  Whether  it  is  written  or  not 
a  slight  rise  or  crescendo  to  the  g, 
third  beat,  is  evident,  then  a  leveling 
off.  Thus,  all  the  notes  do  not  receive 
equal  stress.  The  passing  or  auxiliary 
tones  add  variety  and  interest  to  the 
melodic  line. 

Some  wilf  cry  “pedantic  theory.” 
After  all,  they  will  say,  the  director 
is  not  a  theorist.  So  that  misinterpre¬ 
tations  will  be  at  a  minimum  I  am 
not  proposing  that  the  director  disect 
each  work  with  an  hour’s  lecture 
to  his  group.  In  each  director’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  there  has  been 
that  seed  planted  wherein  he  can 
feel  and  thus  explain  such  a  phrase 
as  illustrated  above. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  a  para¬ 
mount  fault,  one  abusive  to  expres¬ 
sive  playing,  is  the  vertical  concept 
where  all  notes  are  treated  alike. 
Students  can  be  guided  musically 
without  submitting  them  to  long  lec¬ 
tures.  Understanding  the  melodic  line 
helps  to  insure  a  more  singing  style, 
warmer  playing,  and  breadth  of  line. 

In  another  article  I  should  like -to 
discuss  additional  misconceptions  and 
common  faults  such  as  faulty  breath¬ 
ing  in  relation  to  the  phrase,  articu¬ 
lations  and  phrase  endings. 

New  Meslc  Reviews 

Modern  Fingering  System  for  Saxo¬ 
phone — bv  Jav  Arnold  Fulura  Press 

1950.  tl.50. 

In  a  previous  issue  I  discussed  the 
very  useful  System  for  clarinet.  Like 
the  clarinet  text  this  sax  book  is  a 
codification  of  fingerings,  alternates, 
and  examples  of  their  use.  Normally, 
the  sax  register  stops  at  high  f.  Now, 
in  this  text  fingerings  to  an  octave 
above  this  f  are  illustrated.  The  text 
is  so  useful  and  should  be  of  great 
help  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  left  hand  pages  contain  the 
fingerings  with  the  illustrations  on  the 
right  hand  pages.  Pages  22-23  illus¬ 
trate  simplified  fingerings  for  certain 
leaps.  A  table  of  trills  is  offered  on 
pages  24-25.  Additional  trill  and 
“drop”  fingerings  are  outlined  on 
the  remaining  pages. 

Elementary  Method  for  Clarinet — 

I.jiwrence  Burk  Kjo«.  85r.  1953. 

32  pp. 

Purpose:  fundamental  instruction, 
private  or  class. 


460  W.  34TH  ST.,  NiW  YORK  1,  N.Y. 

1100  BROADWAY,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


FIRST  by  CHOICE  ...  For  Saxophone  and  Clarinet 
New  Tonal  Brilliance  .  .  .  Modern  Design 
A»k  Your  Dealer 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
SOLE  DISTRIIUTOR  OF  DERU  REEDS 
Finest  in  Tone  and  Quality 
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Baton  Rouge,  La,  Band 

(Starts  on  Page  22) 


where  students  can  learn  to  play 
musical  instruments. 

5.  DANCE  BAND— Plays  for  school 
and  student  dances. 

The  band  has  a  new  band  room. 
The  room  is  the  most  modem  in  the 
state.  It  has  a  library,  storage  room, 
instrument  repair  room,  a  large  band 
hall,  director’s  office,  and  two  prac¬ 
tice  rooms.  The  band  is  proud  of  the 
modem  band  room. 

The  Band  Officers  for  this  year  are 
as  follows: 

PRESIDENT:  Cecil  Bourgoyne. 
DRUM  MAJOR:  Donald  Welsh.  SEC.- 
TREAS.:  Dolores  Dixon.  BUSINESS- 
MANAGER:  Nathan  Knox.  STU¬ 
DENT  LEADERS:  Donald  Welsh— 
Robert  Mattox.  LIBRARIAN:  George 
Knight. 


Nice  reporting  Warren  ,  .  .  would 
sure  like  to  have  a  picture  of  your 
officers  sometime  .  .  .  Judy. 


More  Siring  Opportunities 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 


professional  players  do  a  good  deal 
of  teaching-some  privately  and  quite 
often  in  connection  with  schools  and 
colleges. 

“My  advice  to  the  young  string 
player  who  wishes  to  become  a  con¬ 
cert  artist  is  to  hunt  out  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  advice  concerning  his  talents. 
This  should  include  not  only  his  own 
teacher  but  at  least  two  other  teach¬ 
ers  of  national  reputation  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  one  leading  concert  artist.  The 
position  of  the  concert  artist  is,  as  it 
has  always  been,  an  extremely  dif- 
flcult  one  to  achieve  and  maintain 
since  it  not  only  requires  great  talent 
but  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work 
and  considerable  skill  in  manage¬ 
ment.” 


Wlslfrsd  Merrill 

Professor  of  VIolle,  ladloao  UelversHy 


“I  believe  that  with  the  help  of  the 
American  String  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  such  people  as  yourself,  con¬ 
nected  with  business  firms,  the  study 
of  the  stringed  instruments  will  be 
increasingly  popular. 

“In  regard  to  opportunities  for 
string  players  in  orchestras,  I  have 
students  in  the  Dallas,  Indianapolis, 
Kansas  City  and  National  Symphony 
Orchestras.  Indiana  University  offers 
a  great  deal  of  orchestral  experience 
in  the  playing  of  repertoire  and  also 
(Turn  to  Page  45) 
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INSTRUMENTS  OF  QUALITY 
BY  One  FAMILY 

FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS 


For  The  Latest  Up  To 
The  Minute  News, 
Read  The  SM  From 
Cover  To  Cover 


Maggots  of  Nows 

Western  Illinois  Slate  College  Band 
Clinic— Maeomb,  Illinois— Feb.  1954. 

It  was  satisfying  to  hear  some  very 
nice  clarinet  sounds  at  the  WISC 
Honors  Band  Day.  Grade  school  and 
high  school  students  participated  in 
an  energetic  day’s  program.  Some  of 
the  players  heard  in  audition  dis¬ 
played  fine  tones  and  facile  technique. 
Others  I  observed  showed  evidence 
of  good  background  and  guidance.  In 
talking  to  several  of  the  students  it 
became  apparent  that  poor  embou¬ 
chure  was  a  prominent  fault  respon¬ 
sible  for  lifeless  tones  and  inarticu¬ 
late  tongues.  Tongues  that  tire  easily, 
this  I  heard  often,  <do  so  very  often 
because  of  inadequate  embouchure 
support.  The  tongue  is  the  organ  of 
articulation  and  the  embouchure  must 
be  firm  enough  to  support  the  tongue, 
the  tone,  and  the  intonation.  Mr.  Paul 
Yoder  was  the  high  school  director. 
In  charge  of  the  day’s  festivities  was 
the  director  of  bands  at  WISC,  Dr. 
Arthur  Fritschel  whose  fine  article 
“Techniques  of  Broadcasting”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February  issue. 


USED  IN  HUNDREDS  OF 
SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES 
AND  CONSERVATORIES 


The  editor’s  forward  states  that 
the  melodic  approach  is  utilized  and 
appeal  to  imagination  is  stressed;  a 
balanced  diet  of  rhythm,  intervals, 
scales,  tuneful  songs,  and  duets  is 
offered. 

Three  notes  e,  d,  c  are  introduced 
at  the  outset.  This  is  on  the  very  first 
page  where  whole  notes,  half  notes, 
quarters,  and  combinations  may  also 
be  found.  On  the  next  page  drill  in 
the  use  of  the  three  notes  is  given 
plus  slurring.  The  next  two  pages 
discuss  fandg,  the  low  b-a-g. 
Throat  tones  a  and  Bb  plus  the  low 
Bb  and  f  are  found  on  the  next  two 
pages.  Then  eighth  notes,  quarter  and 
half  rests  are  discussed.  The  higher 
register  is  introduced  by  “experiment¬ 
ing”  with  the  register  key.  Studies  in 
6/8  and  chromatics  round  out  the  text. 

On  first  glance  the  opening  two 
pages  present  a  diversity  of  items. 
Where  many  texts  present  one  new 
tone  or  a  choice  of  three  starting 
tones  here  there  are  three  new  tones 
at  the  outset.  Perhaps  this  volume 
moves  a  little  too  fast.  Would  not 
these  opening  three  pages  cause  some 
trouble  in  the  clarinet  class  where 
varying  degrees  of  learning  speeds 
are  found?  However,  for  the  quick 
learner,  for  the  clarinet  beginner  who 
has  had  some  previous  musical  ex¬ 
perience,  this  fast  moving  text  would 
be  good.  The  method  has  good  parts 
but  I  feel  it  is  challenging. 
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Trombonist — Joroslov  Cimoro 

I  believe  Jaroslav  (“Jerry”)  Cimera 
is  the  greatest  trombone  soloist  of  all 
times  and  I  am  certain  there  is  no 
trombone  artist  living  today  who  can 
match  his  wizard  technique.  He  can 
execute  passages  on  the  trombone 
which  would  be  difficult  for  the  skilled 
cornetist  or  even  piccolo  player.  He 
also  rates  with  me  as  the  dean  of  all 
trombone  teachers.  Like  Bohumir 
Kryl  he  is  a  Bohemian  and  has  two 
brothers  who  are  prominent  trom¬ 
bonists.  He  was  trombone  soloist  with 
Weldon’s  famous  Second  Regiment 
Band,  Innes  Band,  Sousa’s  Band,  Har¬ 
old  Bachman’s  Million  Dollar  Band; 
soloist  and  assistant  director  of  Kryl’s 
Band  and  directed  his  own  concert 
band  for  seven  years.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  NBC  network  for  several 
years,  playing  many  varied  programs 
and  serving  as  featured  soloist  on 
many  programs  such  as  “The  Break¬ 
fast  Club”  and  “National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour”. 

Cimera  is  an  artist  teacher  having 
trained  dozens  of  the  finest  trombone 
artists  in  America  (Keig  Garvin,  solo¬ 
ist  United  States  Army  Band;  Homer 
Phillips,  soloist  United  States  Navy 
Band;  Glenn  Smith,  former  national 
champion  trombonist,  now  trombone 
instructor  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  Arthur  Sares,  national  winner  in 
high  school  solo  contest,  NBC  and 
television  artist,  who  has  been  assist¬ 
ing  Cimera  as  trombone  instructor  at 
Northwestern  University;  Gordon 
Haldiman,  blind  artist,  first  award 
winner  in  the  1944  and  1946  Chicago- 
land  Music  Festival;  and  many  other 
famous  trombone  artists  with  dance 
bands,  symphony  orchestras,  radio 
and  television).  For  many  years 
Cimera  was  judge  of  the  national  high 
school  trombone  solo  contest.  His 
trombone,  as  well  as  cornet  and  bari¬ 
tone,  pupils  won  top  honors  in  the 
national  solo  contest  almost  every 
year  it  was  held.  He  served  as  in¬ 
structor  of  trombone  and  comet  at 
the  Columbia  College  of  Music, 
Aurora,  Illinois,  and  had  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  experience  as  soloist 
in  chateque.  For  many  years  he  ha.'' 
been  trombone  instructor  at  North- 


By  B.  H.  Walker 


Sand  oil  qunttiont  dtrnct  to  B.  H.  Wolknr, 
Dirnctor  of  Music,  Goffnny  Hlqh  School, 
Goffnny,  South  Corolino. 


western  University  where  I  had  the 
honor  of  studying  with  him  for  five 
summers. 

As  a  recording  artist  he  has  already 
achieved  more  success  than  any  other 
trombone  artist,  past  or  present,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  opinion.  The  great 
trombone  soloist,  Arthur  Pryor,  who 
made  many  fine  master  recordings  in 
his  time,  heard  Cimera’s  recording  of 
the  difficult  AIR  VARIE  and  re¬ 
marked,  “You  and  I  are  the  only  ones 
who  ever  got  away  with  this  num- 
ber.”A  very  fine  trombonist,  who  was 
soloist  at  the  1940  World’s  Fair,  New 
York,  and  concert  artist  who  plays  on 
one  of  the  great  radio  hookups 
said,  regarding  Cimera’s  recordings, 
“Cimera  is  Pryor  and  Zimmerman 
rolled  into  one.  He  has  Pryor’s  tone 
and  Zimmerman’s  skill.  But  direct 
comparisons  are  odious.  Cimera  is  a 
master  in  his  own  right  and  he  should 
go  through  the  entire  trombone  reper¬ 
toire  and  record  them  all  for  poster¬ 
ity.”  Cimera  is  doing  just  this — he  is 
turning  out  new  recordings  every 
year.  I  have  just  received  six  new  45 
rpm  recordings,  which  have  set  new 
standards  in  the  history  of  trombone 
recording.  They  are  wonderful — only 
the  ear  can  convey  the  wonder  of 
their  art  as  words  are  at  a  loss  trying 
to  describe  them. 

CImora  Records 

Air  Varie  by  Pryor,  a  new  45  RPM 
recording  of  probably  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  trombone  solo  ever  recorded. 
His  older  12"  recording  of  this  num¬ 
ber  which  I  first  heard  in  1940  was 
wonderful,  but  the  new  record  made 
last  summer  (1953)  is  still  much  bet¬ 
ter.  I  understand  that  Pryor  made 
many  tries  at  recording  this  number 
at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  but  was 
never  pleased  with  his  attempts.  The 
interval  jumps,  chromatic  runs,  pedal 
tones,  fast  slurs  and  gattling  gun  dis¬ 
play  of  precise  tonguing  are  astonish¬ 
ing. 

Concerto  for  Trombone,  1st  Move¬ 
ment,  composed  and  recorded  by 


Newly  Recorded  Cimera  Records 

lacladiag 

ir  "AIR  VARIE"  ★ 

Writ*  for  fr**  folder 

JERRY  CIMERA  •  819  Home  Ave.  •  Oak  Park,  III. 
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BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


For  itut€Uwo, 
thu  Trumpot 


—  gracefully  designed, 
fine  toned;  19X"  long, 

4)»"  bell;  modernistic  braces  and  finger 
hook;  fast-action,  sliort-travel,  large  cal¬ 
ibre,  nickel-silver  valves;  pearl  finger 
tips;  adjustable  change  to  A.  Complete 
with  lyre  and  silver-plated  professional 
moutlipiece. 

Brott,  geld-lacquorod  ONLY 

($75.00  cempl«t«  with  casa  at  illwstratod) 

AND  that  is  just  one  instrument  in  a 
complete  line  which  includes  comets, 
trombones,  and  harmony  instmments, 
among  them  the  finest  low-priced  bas¬ 
ses  on  the  market  todayl...All 
Lafayettes  carry  a  written  Gretsch 
Guarantee... all  are  made  by  Couesnon 
if  Cie,  Parts  — famous  for  top-ranking 

musical  instmments  since  1827 _ all 

unequalled  for  beauty,  tone  and  per¬ 
formance  in  the  economy  price  range  I 

GENEROUS  NEW  GRETSCH  TALENT  TEST 
RENTAL  PLAN  mokes  tbfoyelle  easily 
available  through  your  nearby  Grelsch 
dealer.  AAail  coupon  for  FREE  DETAILS. 

Th*  Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co.  SM-S54 

60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.Y. 

Sond  mo  pIcturoB  and  pricos  to  provo  I  got 
tho  most  for  my  school  budgot  with  iofoy* 
•tt#  brass  on  tho  conveniont  Grotsch  Tolont 
Tost  Ronto/  Plan.  No  obligation. 
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E.K  BLESSING  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indlona 


Cimera  on  45  RPM  is  an  artistic  dis¬ 
play  of  perfection  in  execution  of  a 
high  grade  concerto.  This  movement 
is  allegro  con  brio  and  is  too  dif¬ 
ficult  for  any  one  other  than  a  top 
performer.  This  is  dedicated  to  his 
blind  pupil,  Gordon  Haldiman,  who 
also  made  a  fine  recording  of  the  same 
movement  on  10  inch  75  RPM.  This 
movement  is  difficult  to  record  and 


both  Cimera  and  Haldiman  have  done 
excellent  jobs.  Cimera’s  recording  was 
made  in  the  summer  of  1953. 


Recitative  and  Caprice,  composed  by 
Cimera  and  i*ecorded  by  him  on  new 
45  RPM  still  an  improvement  over 
his  12”  recording  previously  dune 
about  four  years  ago.  His  new  record¬ 
ing  made  in  summer  of  1953,  is  an 
amazing  display  of  technical  fire¬ 
works.  Only  hearing  is  convincing  of 
such  speed  and  flexibility  of  a  trom¬ 
bonist’s  lip  and  tongue  muscles.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  number,  along  with  the  AIR 
VARIE,  is  Cimera’s  best  technical  dis¬ 
play.  It  amazed  the  brass  students  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  also 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  on 
Dr.  Revelli,  Director  of  Bands. 

ImproviHalion  composed  and  played 
by  Cimera,  a  45  RPM  recording  made 
in  1953,  a  modern  harmony  composi¬ 
tion  making  use  of  the  intervals  of 
the  whole  tone  scale,  played  in  an 
artistic  fashion. 

.Morceau  Symphonique,  composed 
by  A.  Guilmant,  a  high  grade  number 
for  the  serious  student,  in  classical 
form,  containing  four  movements  in 
4/4  and  time  in  a  variety  of  keys. 
This  number  appears  on  the  national 
contest  solo  list  and  is  a  favorite  with 
college  and  conservatory  teachers.  His 
interpretation  is  authentic. 

Conrerto  for  Trombone,  2nd  Move¬ 
ment,  Andante,  composed  by  Cimera 
and  played  by  Arthur  Sares,  who  is 
one  of  Cimera’s  star  pupils  and  a  for¬ 
mer  winner  in  the  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival,  national  high  school  contest 
in  Flint,  Michigan,  featured  soloists 
740th  Military  Police  Band,  346th  ASF 
Band,  NBC  and  television  artist.  Re¬ 
corded  on  one  side  of  10”  record,  a 
singing  tone  in  extreme  high  register, 
shows  a  range  few  can  equal. 

(^nrrrto  for  Trombone,  .3rd  Move¬ 
ment,  Teranttel,  composed  by  Cimera 
and  played  by  another  star  Cimera 
pupil,  Keig  Garvin,  first  chair  trom¬ 
bone  and  soloist  with  the  United 
States  Army  Band  for  eight  years, 
1931  and  1932  first  award  winner  in 
national  high  school  solo  contest.  Gar¬ 
vin’s  record  displays  a  velvet  quality 
of  tone  and  a  “plush”  quality  attack, 
so  beautiful  it  resembles  the  quality  of 
a  great  singer.  His  technique  shows  a 
very  smooth  display  of  chromatic 
triplets  with  triple  tonguing  at  a  speed 
seldom  achieved  by  trombone  players. 
His  tone  and  attack  are  wonderful. 

Valiw  Petite,  composed  by  Cimera 
and  played  by  him  on  new  45  RPM 
last  summer.  This  was  also  recorded 
on  12"  vinylite  disc  a  few  years  ago. 
The  new  recording  is  possibly  a  bit 
better  in  spots,  but  both  records  are 
of  top  artistic  quality.  A  delightful 
melodic  waltz  which  is  on  the  nation¬ 
al  solo  list.  It  is  of  medium  difficulty 
but  playable  by  the  good  high  school 
soloist. 

Valtte  Romantique  by  Cimera  was 
re-recorded  last  summer  on  45  RPM. 
Considerably  better  than  the  12"  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  a  few  years  back. 

BeUv  Waltz  by  Cimera,  played  by 
him  on  10"  vinylite  disc,  75  RPM, 
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Valne  D’  Amour  composed  and 
recorded  on  new  45  RPM  by  Cimera, 
displays  his  singing  tone,  artistic 
cadenza  work,  difficult  technical  dis¬ 
play  of  triple  tonguing  and  interval 
jumps.  Recorded  in  summer  of  1953. 
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•  Atk  your  bond  diractor  to  pot  o 
WiHiom  Frank  AMMICAN  KEF  horn  to 
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Superior  spreading  power, 
slower  evaporation,  uniform 
consistency — Holton  Oil  tests 
best  for  ea.sier,  speedier  in- 
strument  action. 
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flni'  melodic  waltz  with  cadenza  and 
tectinical  movements,  andante,  etc., 
similar  to  his  more  difficult  solos  ex¬ 
cept  easier  in  range  and  lighter  in 
nature.  About  grade  III  but  difficult 
enough  for  the  average  high  school 
soloist. 

ilricn  Waltz  by  Cimera  and  played 
by  him  on  10"  75  RPM  disc,  medium 
easy,  melodically  and  technically  in¬ 
teresting.  Nice  easy  cadenza. 

Cimera's  Daily  Routine,  recorded  by 
Cimera  on  10",  75  RPM  disc.  Cimera’s 
method  of  developing  speed,  flexi¬ 
bility,  range,  tone  and  technique 
demonstrated  by  use  of  his  daily 
study  exercises,  used  successfully  in 
developing  his  flne  pupils. 

Cimera’s  Elementary  Guide,  one  10" 
record  (both  sides)  demonstrating  for 
the  young  player  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  necessary  in  developing  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  trombone  art. 

Cimera’s  Triple  Tongue  Course,  one 
10"  record  (both  sides)  teaching  the 
art  of  triple  tonguing  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  exercises  for  each  form  of 
triple  tonguing  at  the  various  speeds 
necessary  to  master  its  control. 

All  of  these  recordings  mentioned 
in  this  column  may  be  secured  from 
Jerry  Cimera,  819  Home  Avenue,  Oak 
Park,  Illinois. 


More  Siring  Opportunities 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 

the  orchestral  accompaniment  to  op¬ 
eras,  both  grand  and  light. 

“We  need  more  well-trained  teach¬ 
ers  for  grade  school  children — and 
more  inspiration  and  opportunity  for 
them  to  go  on  studying  and  playing 
while  in  high  school  and  college.  Par¬ 
ents  need  to  be  educated  to  the  fact 
that  it  takes  time  and  well-spent  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  any  good  player — 
especially  a  violinist. 

“It  is  also  essential  that  string  stu¬ 
dents  start  with  good,  playable  instru¬ 
ments  instead  of  ‘cigar-box  Addles’ 
which  are  poorly-fitted,  badly  ad¬ 
justed  and  a  handicap  to  the  students’ 
progress.” 


Ratsell  L.  WiUy 

Director,  Umlvarslty  of  Kansas  Band 
and  Orefcostro 


“I  feel  that  we  are  making  consid¬ 
erable  progress  in  the  orchestral  field 
and  in  the  development  of  string 
players  in  the  schools  in  general.  A 
great  number  of  fine  civic  orchestras 
are  being  established  in  the  larger 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Most  of 
these  do  not  rate  with  the  truly  great 
orchestras  of  the  country,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  doing  a  very  splen¬ 
did  job  in  bringing  wonderful  music 
to  these  communities.  These  newly- 
developed  institutions  are  providing 
places  for  young  string  players  who 
may  be  aspiring  for  apprenticeship 
for  professional  playing  in  the  bet- 
(Turn  to  Page  48) 


Earl  B.  Hall  Retires 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

CIAN). 

He  started  his  51  year  Music  In¬ 
dustry  career  with  Lyon  and  Healy 
in  1903.  He  was  with  Jenkins  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri  for  one  year, 
fifteen  years  with  G.  Schirmer  Inc., 
of  New  York,  three  years  with  Carl 
Fischer,  New  York,  four  years  with 
Music  Publishers  Holding  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York,  and  the  balance  of 
the  years  with  Broadcast  Music  Inc., 
and  Associated  Music  Publishers  Inc. 


Though  Earl  Hall  has  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  Music  Indus¬ 
try,  he  will  never  retire  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  and  inspiration  to  Music  Di¬ 
rectors  everywhere.  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  magazine  is  grateful  to 
Mr.  Hall  for  the  many  contributions 
that  he  made  in  the  field  of  Music 
Educations  for  a  half  century,  and 
will  be  even  more  grateful  for  the 
many  contributions  that  he  will  make 
in  the  future.  Mr.  Hall  is  taking  a  well 
deserved  rest  with  members  of  his 
family  in  the  southern  states. 
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NOlUfl  Your  choice  of 
Two  Binding  Styies! 
RING  or  M^IRE-0 


The  Plesti-Folio 
is  First  Choice  of 
Top  Marching  Bands 


There  is  only  one  Plasti-Folio — it’s 
the  Flip  folio  with  all  of  the  desirable 
extra  features.  The  music  pockets  are 
made  of  brand-new,  heavy  duty,  crys¬ 
tal-clear,  tinted  plastic.  Sturdy,  rigid 
backs  covered  with  DuPont  Fabrik- 
oid,  have  riveted  lyre  holder.  Pockets 
overhang  back  to  make  flipping  easier. 
It’s  the  best  marching  band  folio  that 
money  can  buy. 


SAMPLE  FOLIO  $1.25 


Also  in  10  and  12  Window  Models 
Loose-leaf  pockets,  finest  quality, 
easy  to  insert  $15.00  per  hundred. 

onpwn  noM  voun  music 

DSAin  Oft  OlttCCT  fftOM 

PLASTI-MUSIC 

COMPANY 

109  PARKER  DRIVE 
EVANSVILLE  14,  INDIANA 


Wfiet  and  Now  vs.  Why? 

At  this  time  of  year,  many  of  us 
are  considering  the  possibility  and  de¬ 
sirability  of  spending  a  summer  going 
back  to  school.  It  is  necessary  every 
now  and  then  to  spend  some  time 
away  from  our  jobs  in  order  to  attain 
a  fresh  outlook  and  a  new  perspective 
toward  what  we  have  been  doing. 
Without  this  change  of  pace  we  all  too 
often  get  settled  comfortably  in  a  rut, 
and  become  too  self  satisfied  and  con¬ 
tented  with  what  we’ve  been  doing 
and  the  way  we’ve  been  doing  it. 

During  recent  years,  colleges  and 
universities  have  placed  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  methodology,  particularly  in 
the  schools  of  music.  There  has  been 
a  widespread  disregard  of  the  aesthe¬ 
tic  values  of  music;  instead,  there 
have  been  substituted  numerous  and 
repetitious  courses  in  WHAT  to  teach 
(Materials),  and  HOW  to  teach 
(methods).  It  is  undeniably  true  that 
we  need  to  have  a  wide  knowledge 
of  materials  and  the  best  ways  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  our  students,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  we  forget  WHY  we 
are  doing  so. 

It  is  regrettable  that  many  band 
conductors  use  almost  exclusively  a 
mechanical  and  technical  approach  to 
music.  The  nature  of  this  approach  is 
strongly  reflected  in  the  performance 
of  the  bands  they  conduct.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  evident  than  at  the  many 
contests  which  are  at  this  very  time 
being  conducted  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  gives  an  adjudicator  an  empty, 
frustrating  feeling  to  hear  a  fine  band, 
well  instrumentated,  technically  com¬ 
petent,  play  without  that  extra 
warmth  and  heart  which  will  make 
the  essential  difference  between  a 
“cold”  and  an  “inspired”  performance. 
This  quality,  so  intangible,  which  will 
make  the  difference  in  a  band’s  per¬ 
formance,  can  come  only  from  a  band 
whose  conductor  has  an  aesthetically 
adequate  background. 

How,  then,  can  we  hope  to  acquire 
such  a  background?  It  seems  to  me 
that,  in  our  periodic  sessions  of  sum¬ 
mer  school,  we  should  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  those  courses  which  can 
contribute  the  most  to  a  broader  cul¬ 
tural  background.  These  are  the 
courses  which  can  help  us  to  develop 
a  sound  musical  philosophy  and  to 
reconcile  such  a  philosophy  with  the 
principles  which  we  put  into  practice. 
Too  often  philosophy  and  practice  are 
considered  as  ends  unto  themselves, 
because  one  is  necessarily  so  subjec¬ 
tive  and  the  other  so  concrete  or  ob¬ 
jective. 


S«nd  all  quattioni  diract  to  Danial  L. 
Martino,  Diractor  of  Bandf,  Indiana 
Univariity,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


With  the  increasing  swing  back  to 
the  values  of  the  general  education, 
more  and  more  schools  are  increasing 
their  offerings  in  the  fields  of  aesthe¬ 
tics,  and  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
music.  Courses  of  this  nature  will  in¬ 
crease  our  musical  stature,  and  enable 
us  to  draw  more  truly  musical  and 
artistic  performances  from  our 
groups. 

We,  as  conductors,  present  the  only 
valid  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
wind  band  as  a  worthwhile  medium 
of  musical  expression.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  study  and 
increase  our  knowledge  along  the 
lines  mentioned  above.  There  is  a 
definite  need  for  a  wider  cultural 
background,  a  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  musical  styles  and 
aesthetics.  We  need  to  concern  our¬ 
selves  more  with  the  subject  matter. 
Often  so  much  time  is  spent  on  the 
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inechanics  and  techniques  of  perform¬ 
ance  that  there  is  little  time  left  to 
insti}!  in  the  student  performers  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
music  itself.  We  need  to  observe  and 
ti>  teach  more  music  for  music’s  sake. 

Before  I  am  accused  of  having 
ci imbed  high  into  an  ivory  tower,  let 
me  assure  you  that  this  idealistic  at¬ 
titude  and  approach  to  music  will  cul¬ 
minate  in  a  most  practical  result.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  wish  to  present 
our  bands  in  the  most  favorable  light 
ix)ssible.  To  all  too  many  listeners, 
band  music  is  characterized  by  the 
playing  of  a  spirited  march  or  a 
tricky  novelty  suitable  for  a  summer 
park  concert,  rather  than  for  the  for¬ 
mal  auditorium  concerts  in  which 
constitute  most  of  our  concert  appear¬ 
ances  during  the  winter  and  spring 
season.  In  order  to  counteract  this  at¬ 
titude,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  in¬ 
crease  our  musical  knowledge,  so  that 
we  can  guide  our  band  members  in¬ 
to  the  aesthetic  and  subjective  ap¬ 
proach  to  music,  which  will  in  turn 
result  in  a  deeply  satisfying  musical 
performance,  inspiring  to  listener  and 
performer  alike. 

There  is  a  great  wealth  of  worthy 
original  literature  for  the  medium  of 
the  concert  band,  composed  by  many 
of  the  outstanding  contemporary 
musicians.  It  is  up  to  us  to  take  steps 
to  increase  the  musical  validity  of 
our  performances,  that  by  so  doing 
we  can  justify  their  faith  in  musical 
worth  of  the  band,  which  led  them 
to  compose  for  our  special  medium. 


Modern  Music  Masters 

(Starts  on  Page  28) 

cago,  Illinois;  Chapter  No.  4,  Elgin 
High  School,  Elgin,  Illinois;  Chapter 
No.  23,  Yakima  Senior  High  School, 
Yakima,  Washington;  Chapter  No.  25, 
Albion  High  School,  Albion,  Nebras¬ 
ka;  Chapter  No.  28,  St.  Joseph  High 
School,  Escanaba,  Michigan;  Chapter 
No.  51,  Houston  High  School,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Ohio;  Chapter  No.  64,  Waters- 
meet  Township  School,  Watersmeet, 
Michigan;  Chapter  No.  71,  Edison 
High  School,  East  Gary,  Indiana; 
Chapter  No.  75,  Neptune  High  School, 
Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey;  Chapter 
No.  76,  Rockdale  Public  School,  Joliet, 
Illinois;  and  Chapter  No.  93,  Antioch 
Township  High  School,  Antioch,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

CHAPTER  ESTABLISHED  AT 
INTERLOCHEN 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  President  of 
the  National  Music  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen,  Michigan,  has  established  a 
chapter  of  Modern  Music  Masters.  In 
a  conference  with  the  national  officers 
during  the  recent  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  Dr.  Maddy  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  “3-M”  members  at¬ 
tending  Interlochen  this  summer  will 
be  Charter  Members  of  this  Chapter 
and  will  instruct  and  initiate  those 
selected  for  membership. 
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TREASURY  OF  SCALES 
for  BAND 

by 

Leonard  B.  Smith 
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Send  for  your  FKEE  miniature 
Conductor  score 
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Jules  Levy 

( Starts  on  Page  11) 

he  produced  a  lull  round  and  bril¬ 
liant  tone,  which  literally  sang.  His 
execution  was  great,  and  his  powers 
of  endurance  were  beyond  compari¬ 
son.  His  ease  of  blowing  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  gift,  as  was  also  his  knack  of 
taking  his  mouthpiece  from  lips  and 
replacing  it  in  the  right  spot,  thereby 
he  would  give  his  lips  a  rest.  The 
ease  with  which  he  could  play  octave 
jumps  was  truly  great. 

As  a  sidelight  we  might  repeat  a 
story  that  was  told  of  Levy.  For  a 
period  he  was  a  demonstrator  of  Cor¬ 
nets  in  a  London  Music  store.  One 
day  a  young  Cornetist  came  to  com¬ 
plain  about  his  Cornet,  saying  the 
top  C  with  flat.  Whereupon  Mr.  Levy 
took  the  Cornet  and  started  playing 
all  kinds  C’s — pedal  C,  etc.  The  young 
Cornetist  said,  well  of  course  Mr. 
Levy  can  do  that,  but  he  has  a  large 
chest.  Mr.  Levy  replied  this  is  not  a 
Tailor  shop,  and  we  do  not  fit  Cor¬ 
nets  to  your  chest,  he  says  just  prac¬ 
tice  a  bit  and  the  notes  are  there  if 
you  can  get  them. 

Jules  Levy  made  many  Phono¬ 
graph  records,  being  the  first  to  make 
test  records  for  Mr.  Edison  in  1878, 
just  one  year  after  the  Phonograph 
was  invented.  However  most  of  the 
early  Cylinders  and  Discs,  which  are 
still  around  today  were  recorded  by 
Mr.  Levy,  when  he  was  well  past  his 
prime.  He  was  probably  sixty  two 
when  he  recorded  his  “Du  Du”  with 
Variations. 

Mr.  Levy  was  employed  as  Chief 
Tester  of  Cornets,  at  the  Lyon  & 
Hcaly  Company  in  Chicago,  and  died 
while  in  their  employ — November  28, 
1903. 


More  Sirins  Opportunities 

(Continued  from  Page  45) 

ter  known  orchestras.  Also  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  for  the  young  business 
man,  the  housewife,  the  secretary,  or 
the  school  teacher  to  have  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  which  he  or  she  can  play 
which  will  enable  them  to  keep  very 
close  contact  with  their  music.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  truly  great  achievement 
and  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
many  more  such  orchestras  developed 
within  the  next  few  years. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

WILLIAM  S.  NAYLOR.  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Dean  of  Faculty 
Summrr,  1954  (June  14-July  24) 

Stringt  for  the  Bondmaiter — practical  help  to  the  wind  man  in  hii  approach  to  string  teach¬ 
ing.  Retretb  technique  and  repertoire  where  eapert  instruction  is  available  in  all  fields. 
Address  Registrar,  Dept.  S.M.,  Highland  Ave.  A  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati  (14),  Ohio 


Grade  Oreft.  Asso.  Holds 
7th  Annual  Festival 

(Starts  on  Page  27) 


peared  for  their  stint  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  giving  way  to  others  as  the  day's 
program  progressed.  The  morning 
session  was  given  over  to  solo  and 
ensemble  playing,  with  scores  of 
young  musicians  performing  before 
three  prominent  judges  as  well  as 
before  the  audience.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  event,  an  orchestra  from  each 
of  the  23  participating  communities 
played  a  short  concert  under  its 
own  director,  also  under  the  watchful 
ears  of  the  judges. 

In  the  evening,  a  carefully  chosen, 
well  rehearsed  orchestra  of  150  or 
more  pieces  put  on  a  full  length  con¬ 
cert  open  to  the  public.  Players  from 
all  of  the  23  school  systems  had 
places  in  the  huge  orchestra. 

Sponsor  of  the  festival  was  the 
Northern  Illinois  Grade  School  Or¬ 
chestra  association,  of  which  Russell 
S.  Suppiger  of  Maywood  is  the  dy¬ 
namic  president,  and  Vincent  Lang- 
litz  of  East  Aurora  the  aggressive 
secretary. 
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Are  we  ready  for  our  final  examina¬ 
tion — musically,  that  is?  Of  course  as 
you  already  know,  I  am  referring  to 
our  various  State  Contests  and  Fes¬ 
tivals.  When  we  say  Contest  and 
Festival  we  can  very  easily  become 
confused  with  two  entirely  different 
thoughts  of  approach,  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  results  obtained  from  our 
approach. 

We,  as  Americans,  are  prone  to  de¬ 
sire  being  on  the  top  rung  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  so  to  speak.  That  spirit  is  what 
makes  this  great  nation  of  ours.  How¬ 
ever,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in 
a  fog  along  the  way,  which  in  most 
cases  comes  from,  first — our  ap¬ 
proach;  Secondly — what  happens  on 
the  way  thereafter.  I  am  driving  at 
this  point — when  we  think,  or  have 
in  mind,  just  the  one  thought  of  pre¬ 
paring  something  for  a  contest  only, 
then  to  me,  that  aim  would  be  creat¬ 
ing  an  artificial  basis  for  a  contest  vic¬ 
tory  only  and  we  would  be  merely 
out  to  win,  regardless  of  how  we 
managed  to  do  it.  Personally,  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been — we  didn’t  really 
win  or  gain  anything  under  those 
conditions — we  passed  up  too  many 
important  necessities  on  the  way. 

Our  artificial  basis  of  winning  a 
contest  perhaps  caused  us  to.  fail 
musically,  some  how.  In  giving  our  at¬ 
tention  and  energy  to  playing  notes 
only,  we  failed  to  think  musically.  We 
had  stimulated  the  competitive  in¬ 
stinct,  rather  than  the  artistic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  approach 
is  directed  toward  the  development  of 
producing  good  music  under  any  and 
all  circumstances — regardless  of  our 
aim — contest  or  festival;— the  ultimate 
result  will  be  better  musical  perform¬ 
ance.  Our  thoughts  are  not  confused 
and  we  will  be  headed  for  the  top 
rung  just  the  same.  Producing  music 
is  artistry — it  is  sound — MUSICAL 
SOUND.  ARTISTICALLY  PRO¬ 
DUCED  —  not  entirely  mechanics, 
even  though  a  certain  amount  of  me¬ 
chanical  perfection  is  requisite. 

A  great  deal  of  good  comes  from 
competitive  spirit — not  the  obvious 
glory  of  top  ranking — but  the  less 
obvious  results  obtained  from  that 


Sand  all  quattions  diract  to  Bob 
Organ,  Woodwind  Studio,  1512  Stout 
St.,  Danvar  2,  Colorado. 


future.  The  good  soldier  learns  to  re¬ 
ceive  orders — carry  them  out — but  in 
so  doing,  uses  judgment  in  executing 
them.  This  is  the  ultimate  result  of 
what  we  normally  term  “common 
sense”. 

Last  month  I  mentioned  several  es¬ 
sential  points  of  extreme  importance 
to  every  player,  that  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  nth  degree  within  one’s 
self  in  order  to  become  a  proficient 
performer.  Let  us  review  these  points 
for  a  moment  with  the  idea  of  devel¬ 
oping  them  as  part  of  our  thinking  in 
our  daily  practice.  Perhaps  you  are 
including  them  now — if  so,  fine — if 
not  try  it. 

I  know  that  your  Band  Director 
demands  all  these  requirements  from 
you  in  your  playing.  Your  private 
teacher  is  always  talking  about  them 
— yet  we  don’t  always  apply  them, 
especially  in  organizations  of  large 
size.  Let  us  think  right  down  the  line 
— 1)  Always  hear  musically:  2) 
Phrase  properly:  3)  Listen  to  your 
tuning:  4)  Also  think  in  tonal  bal¬ 
ance — very  often  a  section  which  has 
many  players  will  find  itself  with  a 
non-tonal  balance — this  same  thing 
can  also  happen  with  two  players 
only:  5)  Feel  nuances  together:  6) 
In  general,  we  must  learn  to  hear 
what  the  other  fellow  is  doing. 

In  our  individual  practicing,  we 
should  segregate  the  tricky  spots  and 
work  them  over,  concentrating  on  the 
technical  requirements  of  each  note 
or  notes  that  were  not  just  right  on 
the  last  playing — maybe  it  was  just 
a  blurred,  messy  sound — perhaps  just 
out  of  tune;  if  it  is  technically  difficult 
perhaps  there  is  a  better  fingering — 
is  it  rhythmically  correct — or  are  we 
placing  an  accent  on  the  wrong  spot. 
I  believe  you  will  find  a  reason  for 
every  tricky  spot  being  difficult — find 
the  cause  of  that  difficulty  and  cor¬ 
rect  it  in  your  individual  practice 
periods.  You  will  seldom  ever  correct 
it  while  playing  in  the  group.  Never 
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Band  Diraclort 


Miificions 

Now,  you  can  reset  loose  posts  and  apply 
flush  Dands  in  a  jiffy  —  and  with  better 
results  than  ever  before  possible. 

Posts  reset  in  LINTON'S  special  for¬ 
mula  metal  (not  a  glue)  are  guaranteed  to 
never  again  twist  or  loosen  or  your  money 
back.  No  marring  of  wood,  either.  For 
clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons;  for  all  wood, 
ebonite  and  plastic  instruments.  Apply 
metal  flush  bands,  too, 
in  just  ‘/4  hour! 

Writm  tor  lltorataro,  Dopl.  SIO 

LINTON  MFG.  CO.,  INC.  >  Indw^a 

Makars  of  world -famous  Obaos,  Bassoons,  Qorimls 


extra  effort  required  to  enter  and 
compete — musically  it  will  benefit  us 
— as  groups,  we  will  be  required  to 
give  close  attention  and  restrain  our¬ 
selves  so  that  we  will  not  mar  the 
work  of  our  colleagues.  As  soloists  we 
will  learn  to  think  quickly  under 
stress — public  performance  trains  our 
brain  as  well  as  training  us  to  calm 
our  emotions  under  fire.  This  good 
we  take  with  us  through  life  into  our 
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THE 

AUTOHARP 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Made  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


A  Sweep  of  the  Hand 
Starts  You 
Playing 
Easier  than  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Brochure  on  Request 


Oscar  Schiridt  bitemational,  Inc. 

87  Ferry  Street  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


J'"Frericli 

Sliidiu 


THE  SUPERB  TONE  QUALITY  DEMANDED 

BY  TEACHERS  AND  FINE  MUSICIANS 

BUILT  TO  GIVE  FINEST  PERFORMANCE 

UNDER  THE  MOST  ACTIVE  DAILY  USE 


IMniiu 


The  ideal  piano  for 
schools  and  studios 
.  .  .  and  surprisingly 
low  in  price  for  such  excellent 
tone  quality  and  enduring  stamina! 

44  inches  high,  with  the  famous  7-ply  pin 
plank  for  longer  tuning  life!  Mahogany,  bleached  and  @ 
ebonized  finishes.  If  you  teach  ...  or  are  responsible  for 
the  musical  education  of  others,  you'll  want  to  know  all  about 
this  outstanding  new  piano!  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  details. 

JESSE  FRENCH  A  SONS  PIANO  DIV.,  H.  A  A.  SELMER  INC. 


free! 

PIANO  FACTS 
booklat  lallt  you  how 
to  moka  lha  right 
finol  daciiion  In 
choosing  a  now 
piano. 


JESSE  FRENCH  A  SONS 
Oapt.  H-43,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Please  send  full  details  on  the  new  Jesse  French 
Studio  Piano,  also  Free  Piano  Facts  booklet. 


Name . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State. 

□  Please  check  here  if  you  are  a  teacher 


slip  over  a  mistake  or  bad  sound 
(even  though  it  be  one  tone  onl>  ) 
and  consider  it  too  unimportant  to 
correct  or  work  out.  In  the  long  run 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  play  well  as  it 
is  to  play  poorly.  Our  approach  to 
what  we  are  doing  is  everything.  Find 
out  what  is  poorly  done — then  learn 
to  do  it  well. 

As  an  illustration — The  Greater 
Denver  Opera  Association  has  been 
in  session.  I  happen  to  field  first  chair 
Bassoon  with  the  Association.  We  re¬ 
cently  did  the  Opera  “Gianni 
Schicchi’’  by  Puccini.  The  Bassoons 
are  important  in  the  Orchestral  Score 
all  through  the  Opera.  However, 
there  is  one  little  passage  of  only 
three  notes  that  required  as  much 
time  to  master  in  my  daily  practice 
at  home  as  all  the  other  Bassoon  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Opera — Oboe,  Flute,  Bas¬ 
soon,  Clarinet  follow  each  other  with 
the  same  rhythmic  patterns  and  each 
entrance  must  be  exact  and  perfect 
to  complete  the  whole.  It  is  a  nasty 
little  spot  and  it  must  sound  just 
right. 

It  is  this  sort  of  mastery  that  makes 
a  developed  player.  Merely  playing 
the  notes  before  you  mill  not  develop 
real  musicianship.  Intelligent  playing 
requires  an  understanding  of  the 
whole  to  give  the  fullest  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  music. 

In  closing  let  me  repeat  myself 
from  last  month — in  performance  of 
any  kind,  being  prepared  musically  is 
not  the  only  requisite.  We  must  be 
sure  our  instrument  is  in  proper  play¬ 
ing  condition — and  above  all  else,  be 
sure  of  our  reed.  NEVER  PLAY  ON 
A  NEW  REED  IN  A  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE.  Be  sure  you  have  played  on  it 
enough  to  know  what  it  will  do  for 
you.  Know  that  it  will  play  readii  ' 
in  all  registers  required  in  your  com¬ 
petition  materials.  Be  sure  that  it  is 
tuned  so  that  you  can  favor  any 
necessary  tone  that  requires  favoring 
In  general — does  your  reed  for  com¬ 
petition  performance  fit  you  as  an 
individual  as  well  as  your  instrument 
upon  which  you  are  playing?  Best  of 
luck  to  all  of  you. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 


Class  Piano  Effective? 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 

things  to  be.  In  many  cases,  in  the 
past,  the  prime  object  was  to  develop 
technical  proficiency  regardless  of 
the  part  which  music  might  play  in 
the  student’s  future.  Today,  however, 
we  realize  that  first  objectives  are 
preserving  interest  and  love  for  music 
in  all  who  want  it  while  developing 
the  necessary  skills  for  its  expression. 
We  also  accept  the  fact  that  even  for 
the  extremely  talented  child,  some 
experience  in  class  study  has  a  social¬ 
izing  influence  that  plays  its  part  in 
the  most  vital  field  of  any  child’s  de¬ 
velopment,  namely  character  build¬ 
ing.” 
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By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Books 

4>rahain,  Allx'rla:  GREAT  BANDS  OF 
AMERICA.  Thomas  Nolsun  ('om- 
pany.  1951.  $2.00. 

A  summary  of  the  American  band 
parade  with  history  and  personalities 
in  our  outstanding  bands  of  today 
and  yesterday.  The  author  also  dis¬ 
cusses  the  great  band  men  as  well  as 
the  great  bands.  Men  like  Sousa,  Gil¬ 
more,  Pryor,  Conway,  Clark,  Gold¬ 
man  and  Merle  Evans  and  his  circus 
band.  Recommended. 

Lumpkin,  Ben  Gray:  FOLKSONGS  ON 
RECORDS.  The  Author,  851  18th 
Street,  Boulder,  Colorado.  Paper 
covers,  postpaid  $2.00. 

This  is  the  third  issue,  published 
in  May  1950.  It  lists  and  criticizes 
4,000  traditional  folksongs  on  com¬ 
mercial  and  Library  of  Congress  rec¬ 
ords,  with  a  special  list  of  notable 
records  and  albums  issued  during  the 
last  two  years.  A  private  venture,  it 
is  the  collected  knowledge  of  over 
thirty  collectors  and  authorities.  High¬ 
ly  recommended. 


f^arade 
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PeouJf^ 

Wear  a  BAIHE  UMIFORH! 

Eipartly  datiqnad;  tha 
choica  of  many  bonds 

100%  wool  or  fina  cotfon 

fabrics 

Tollorad  by  croHsman  with 

V  \ 

long  asparianca 

"w 

Af  lowatf  pricat  last  o 
school  discount 
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of  occattoriat  in  tha  Mid- 
dia  Watt  for  immadiota 
shipmant 

■odgas 

Motarials 

Bonnars 

Poroda  Hots 

Batons 

Plumas 

BalH 

Pom  Poms 

Boots 

Rain  Coots 

Braids 

Sothat 

Bucklas 

Sotin 

Buttons 

Saquint 

Boutonniars 

Shohos 

Cops 

Shirts  (Uniform) 

1  Cop  Cordt  A  CovBrt  Shirts  (Tui«do) 

1  Copas — Copa  Frogs  Shouldar  Knots 

Chovrons 

Socks 

Citation  Cordt 

Spots 

Emblamt 

Suit  Hongort 

Epouiattat 

Flogs — Hoi  dart 

Sutpandart 

Swaotars 

Fringa 

Tottalt 

Glovat 

flat 

Lattaring 

Trimmings 

Linings 

Walking  Conat 

1  AoprosoiHotlv*  woRtod 

LOUIS  G. 

BAINE  &  SON 

220  S 

state  Street 

j  Ckicogo  4,  Illinois 

S«nd  all  quattioni  diract  to  Hobart  F. 
Fraaland,  Halli  High  School,  La 
Maia,  California. 


Recordings 

Easter  Hymns  and  Choruses:  Sung  by  I 
the  (Canterbury  Choir  conducted  by 
Marklin  Marrow  with  Ernest  White  | 
at  the  Organ.  One  10  inch  M-<,-M  I 
l.ong  Playing  recording  SE-20. 
$.5.00. 

The  famous  Canterbury  Choir  sing-  : 
ing  the  following:  “Jesus  Christ  is  , 
Risen  Today’’;  “The  Strife  is  Over’’; 
“Welcome,  Happy  Morning”;  “The 
Palms”;  “The  Day  of  Resurrec¬ 
tion”;  “Come  Ye  Faithful,  Raise  the 
Strain”;  Hallelujah  Chorus”;  “Ye 
Watchers  and  Ye  Holy  Ones”.  | 

(Parson  Robinson  and  His  Square  Dunce  j 
Music.  (lalls  by  l.awrence  V.  Ixty.  ^ 
One  10  inch  Ixmg  playing  M-(i-M  I 
Recording  1;E-557.  $.5.00.  | 

This  disc  will  find  a  place  in  most  I 
collections.  Fine  for  the  school  record  i 
library.  The  dances  included  are: 
“Bob’s  Favorite”;  “The  Maverick”; 
“When  the  Work’s  All  Done  This 
Fall”;  “Pokeberry  Promenade”;  “Hook  | 
and  A  Whirl”;  “Head  Couples  Sepa-  i 
rate”;  “Lady  Round  the  Lady”;  and  i 
“The  Devil’s  Britches”.  Carson  Robin-  1 
son  and  his  Pleasant  Valley  Boys  do  ' 
a  fine  job.  , 

Toscanini  conducts  three  Overtures: 
Don  Pasquale,  Oln-ron,  Der  Frei- 
sehutz.  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  < 
NBG  Symphony  Orehestra.  One  10  : 
inch  Victor  “Orthophonic”  LP  disc  j 
LRM  7028. 

This  recording  will  find  wide  ap¬ 
peal.  The  history  of  music  class  will 
enjoy  this  recording  of  Der  Freischutz. 
Victor  has  done  a  beautiful  job  on 
this  orthophonic  recording.  Highly 
recommended. 

American  Music  for  Solo  Winds  and 
String  Orchestra.  Eastman  Rochester 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Howard  Hanson.  One  12"  LP  record. 
Mercury  «MG4(M)0.5.  $5.45. 

The  works  on  this  record  were  com¬ 
posed  during  a  span  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  earliest  piece,  Bernard 
Roger’s  Soliloquy  dates  from  1922 
while  Howard  Hanson’s  Pastorale  was 
written  in  1949.  The  soloists  are: 
Robert  Sprenkle,  oboe;  Joseph  Mari¬ 
ano,  flute;  William  Osseck,  clarinet; 
Sidney  Mear,  trumpet;  Richard 
Swingley.  English  Horn.  The  works 
include  the  following:  Hommer  Kel¬ 
ler:  Serenade  for  Clarinet  and 

Strings:  Copland:  The  Quiet  City,  for 
trumpet  and  English  Horn  and 


AN  EXCLUSIVE  NEW  FABRIC  TO  GIVE 

BAND  UNIFORMS  NEW  DISTINaiON- 


- - 

'CRAD-O-CORD 


Craddock  proudly  prasanH  CRAD-O-CORD 
...  on  antiraly  naw  uniform  fabric. 

Compora  CRAD-O-CORD'l  outstanding 
faoturas: 

•  Davalopad  spaclflcolly  for  bond  uniforms 

•  Suparlor  100%  virgin  wool  worstad 
U  Populor  waight,  luxurious  faal 

•  Dropas  parfactly  for  smortar  fit 

•  Ratolns  shopa  .  .  .  holds  prass  tongar 

•  FInar  waova  ossuras  longar  waor 

•  Vorlaty  of  popular  colors 
CRAD-O-CORD,  davalopad  In  cooparotion 
with  a  landing  worstad  mill,  is  o  Craddock 
axclusiva  ,  .  .  onothar  axompla  of  tha  laod- 
arship  thot  has  moda  Craddock  Uniforms 
tha  Choica  of  Champions  for  7S  yaorsl 

CRAD-O-CORD  Is  ovoilabla 
for  immodlota  dollvory  for 
both  naw  and  raplocamant  uni¬ 
forms.  Writa  for  complata 
information  .  .  .  and  if  you 
don't  hova  o  copy  of  vHI 
CRADDOCK  lANDSMAN  ba 
sura  to  raquast  this  practical 
frao  book  fillad  with  voluobla 
information  for  oil  bandsman. 

CRADDOCK 
UHIFORMS 

From  The  House  of  Craddock 

CRADDOCK  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


OUTFIT  YOUR  BAND  WITH 


•  top  notch 
styling 

•  superb  quality 
•  perfect  fit 


Each  liniform  is  riiHtom- 
tailorfd.  You’ll  l»e  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  new  range 
of  fabries  woven  exelii- 
sively  for  us  .  .  .  espe- 
eiallv  prepared  for  band 
outfitting.  \  letter  or 
|K>steanl  will  bring  full 
details,  with  swatrbes. 


UNIFORMS 


31 5  S.  Puoriu  St.,  Dept.  SM, 
Chicago  7,  III. 
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UNIFORMS  o^== 

=\ryeCHH  RIMER 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

AmerUa's  foremott  Uniform  Makers 
'  CINCINNATI  7,  OHIO 


QUALITY 

UNIFORMS 

and 

ACCESSORIES 


BANDS 

ORCHESTRAS 
DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 


Sinca  1895 
uniforms  foiiorod  by 
Ed,  V.  Prica  8  Co. 
hovo  boon  nalionaify 
occioimod  for  smarts 
disfincfivo  oppooronct 
and  durobfo 
consfrucfion. 

Our  long  oiporionco 
ond  tuporior  foci/ifiot 
in%uro  sorvico  ond 
sof/sfocfion. 

Wrifo  for 

Somo/ot  ond  Cofo/og 


ED.V.  PRICE  &  CO. 


The  most  complete  end 
finest  selection  of  styles 
and  all-wool  Fabrics  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Why  worry  about  de¬ 
tails  let  our  experts  help 
plan  your  new  Uniforms. 
We  have  had  over  70 
years  of  experience. 
Swank  style,  correct  fit, 
prompt  delivery,  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Write  for  colorfully  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  prices.  No 
obligation. 


strings;  Kennan:  Night  Soliloquy  for 
(lute  and  string  orchestra;  Hanson: 
Serenade  for  Flute,  Strings  and  Harp 
7  Pastorale  for  Oboes,  Strings  and 
Harp. 

Sandi:  Ballet  Bonampak  by  Lai»  Sandi 
and  Brazilian  Songo  with  Sarita 
(iloria,  Mspranti.  One  12  inch  1. 1* 
di!.r.  Virtop  5I,M  17.37.  $5.72. 

In  his  ballet,  Luis  Sandi  has  con¬ 
sistently  used  rhythms,  melodies  and 
scales  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
music  of  Mexico,  having  injected  oc¬ 
casionally  melodies  taken  from  Mexi¬ 
can  folklore.  They  impart  unique 
color  to  the  orchestra,  Indian  per¬ 
cussion  effects  having  been  used 
abundantly  in  the  instrumentation. 
The  form  is  that  of  Theme  with  Vari¬ 
ations.  On  the  reverse  side  is  heard 
a  group  of  selections  by  the  brilliant 
young  soprano,  Sarita  Gloria  with 
Anthony  Chanaka  at  the  Piano.  These 
compositions  are  based  on  the  folk¬ 
lore  of  Brazil.  A  disc  that  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  music  appreciation 
history  of  music  classes.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 

Mu«ir  Apprerialion  Series:  ‘‘(Ihin 
(;how  &  the  (k>Iden  Bird" — **Little 
Abou,  The  Camel"  (Music  from 
Tshaikovskv's  ‘‘Nulcracker  Suite” 
CAS  3193)  "El  Torito,  The  Uttle 
Bull"  (Music  from  Bizet’s  Carmen) 
CAS  3194.  “The  Seasons"  (The 
Story  of  Proserpina  and  Ores) 
(Music  from  (.lazunov’s  "The  Sea¬ 
sons").  CAS  3195.  Och  record  99c 
and  available  in  78  rpm  and  45  rpm 
7  in.  Capitol  Records. 

There  three  records  are  the  initial 
issues  in  the  "Capitol  Children’s  Music 
Appreciation”  series,  and  have  al¬ 
ready  been  announced  in  several  na¬ 
tional  family  publications.  Don  Wil¬ 
son  tells  a  story  as  the  music  is 
played.  The  stories  do  not  follow  the 
original  intent  of  the  composer,  and 
so  I  feel  that  much  is  missed  by 
using  other  stories  than  those  in¬ 
tended.  Orchestra  performance  is 
good. 

Modern  French  Music.  Concert  Arts 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Vladimir 
(rolschmann.  One  12  inch  disc.  Capi¬ 
tol  P-8244.  l.ong  Playing  $5.70. 

“Le  Boeuf  sur  le  Toit”  by  Milhaud; 
“Le  Tom  beau  de  Couperin”  by  Ravel; 
(3)  “Gymnopedies”  by  Satie;  “Pas- 


UNIFORMS 

are  NOT  expeadable  but  MUST  be  a  souud  aud  lasting  investment 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  EVANS'  UNIFORMS 

builf  on 

QUALITY  e  SERVICE  e  REPUTATION 
for  olmoit  100  years  ore  Depondoble  Uniforms 

DAD  AND  GRANDDAD  WORE  THEM 
When  writing  for  catalog  No.  90 
please  mention  material,  colors  and  quantity  desired 

GEORGE  EVANS  A  COMPANY,  INC. 


132  North  Sth  Street 


Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 


torale  d’Ete”  by  Honegger. 

The  three  Gymnopedies  by  S.itie 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  LP,  which 
is  good  news.  Written  originally  for 
piano  in  1888,  the  first  and  third  were 
orchestrated  by  Debussy  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  orchestrated  by  Richard  Jones 
for  this  recording.  These  are  slow 
moving  pieces,  reflective,  rather  pas¬ 
toral  in  nature,  truly  graceful  and 
delightful. 

“Le  Boeuf”  is  a  rondo-like  assort¬ 
ment  of  popular  tunes,  tangoes, 
maxixes,  and  sombas,  joined  together 
with  a  recurring  theme. 

Ravel’s  “Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin” 
is  a  familiar  work,  also  originally 
written  for  piano,  but  performed  here 
in  the  orchestration  by  the  composer. 

“Pastorale  d’Ete”  are  beautiful 
summer  sketches  with  the  composer 
at  his  best. 

Golschmann  conducts  with  fine 
style  and  command.  Reproduction  is 
good,  but  not  of  Capitol’s  very  best.  | 

The  Band  Plays.  The  Royal  Artillery 
Band  eondurled  by  Col.  Geary.  One 
12  inch  l.,ong  Play  disc.  Boosev  and 
Hawkes,  MTLP  2030.  $5.95.  30  West 
57ih  St.,  NY  19,  NY. 

The  contents  includes:  1.  Illinois  ' 
March,  2.  The  Blue  Tail  Fly,  3.  Thun¬ 
der  Song  March  4.  Sunlit  Summits, 

5.  Fantasy  on  American  Sailing  Songs, 

6.  La  Donna  March,  7.  Sun  Valley 
Mountains,  8.  Stepping  High  March, 

9.  A  Westchester  Overture,  and  10. 
Tioga  March. 

The  fine  Long  playing,  microgroove 
33-1/3  nonbreakable  disc  will  be  a 
must  for  all  band  departments.  Sam¬ 
ple  scores  accompany  the  disc.  Music 
is  all  published  by  Boosey  and  ' 
Hawkes. 

The  “Illinois  March”  by  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  is  very  well  played 
and  as  the  others,  will  prove  to  be  a 
fine  example  for  a  band  to  follow. 
“Tioga  March”  by  Leonard  V.  Mer- 
etta,  “La  Donna”  Spanish  March  by 
James  L.  Tarver  are  also  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  outstanding  band  numbers. 
Highly  recommended. 

Ilarl  McDonald:  Suite  From  (Jiildhood. 
Andre  (^plet:  Conte  Fantaxtique 
with  Ann  Maxon  Sloekton,  Harp,  and 
the  Coneert  Artx  Orehextra,  Felix 
Slatkin,  conductor.  One  12"  Capitol 
dixe.  LP  P8  255.  $5.70. 

This  disc  will  have  a  special  inter¬ 
est  to  two  groups.  The  music  appre¬ 
ciation  class  will  find  this  wonderful 
in  the  study  of  the  Harp,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Symphony;  and  the  other 
group  will  ^  those  interested  in 
poems  of  music. 

The  ever  enduring  simplicity  and 
freshness  of  children’s  nursery  tunes 
never  fail  to  charm  young  and  old 
alike.  Again  the  harp  is  chosen  as  the 
solo  instrument. 

The  McDonald  suite  is  recorded 
here  for  the  first  time  on  long  play, 
and  the  Caplet  piece  first  perform¬ 
ance  ever.  Highly  recommended. 
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Film  16mm 

Cls»KOW  Orpheus  Choir.  One  12  min. 
Black  and  White  Sound  Film. 
British  Information  Service,  30 
R<>ckefeller  Plaaa,  NY  20. 

The  group  sings  Scots  Psalm  Tune, 
Mice  and  Men,  Isle  of  Mull,  Faery 
Chorus  from  “The  Immortal  Hour” 
and  the  “Dashing  White  Sergeant.” 
Sale  price  $45.00,  Rental  $2.50.  ' 

Film  Strip 

Great  Composers.  A  set  of  five  film¬ 
strips  in  color.  3Smm  filmstrip. 
Filmhonsc,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York 
4,  New  York. 

Lives  of  composers  depicted  in 
original  drawings  with  accompanying 
lecture-script.  George  Frederick  Han¬ 
del,  46  frames;  Beethoven,  36  frames; 
Bach,  35  frames;  Chopin,  31  frames; 
Schubert,  32  frames.  The  Set  is  $25.00 
set,  $6.00  each. 


SDErineuu 
noiua-smiD 
TO  KifP  psa  WITH  TM 
ASVAIKHW  STMWMSS  Of 
out  NATION’S  FMIST  lANOS 

Styk  Kcok  460 
avaikbk  without  charge  to 

NANO  DIRKTORS 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
PURCHASING  COMMITTHS 

NATIONAUr  RECOGMZB)  AS  AN 
AI/THORmr  ON  NNE  DISIGNING.  AND 
POR  SOUND  MANUFACTURING  PRACTICES. 

Defllovlii  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  SOUTH  FOURTH  STRUT 
GRtlNVILLt. •ILLINOIS 


BAND  UNIFORMS 


Made  to  Ordtr 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFC.  CO 

nSfOMnSl.  CMMll.0lii 


CHEVRONS 

Wool  F^lt  —  Any  Color 
Army  or  West  Point  Style 
U.  S.  and  School  Rags 

Write  far  Prleea 

F.  R.  BEEMER 

91102  CerHea  Reed,  lay  VWoU#.  OMa 


1200  Miles  of  Vocal 


(Starts  on  Page  17) 

weather  protection.  Today  such  mili¬ 
tary  existence  would  be  unthinkable 
yet  life  must  have  been  sweet  in  the 
revolutionary  days,  fighting  for  a 
freedom  known  only  as  they  hoped  it 
would  be  but  never  realized  as  we 
have  come  to  experience  it.  The  writer 
wondered:  are  we  worthy  of  it  all? 
And  every  member  of  the  chorus  sang 
all  the  better  by  having  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  in  reverent  thinking. 

And  so  we  did  sing!  A  beautiful 
Sunday  afternoon  service  dedicated 
to  Georgia’s  place  in  America  with 
Rev.  A.  W.  Ray,  president  of  Andrew 
College,  delivering  the  address.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  address  came  Washing¬ 
ton’s  prayer  for  the  United  States  of 
America  delivered  by  Dr.  Hart.  And 
with  the  recessional  sung  by  the 
choir  (as  was  the  processional)  the 
service  came  to  a  close  in  Valley 
Forge  but  not  in  our  hearts. 

Southern  hospitality  might  equal 
but  could  never  surpass  the  wonder¬ 
ful  treatment  given  us  by  all,  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  good  people  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Memorial  Chapel.  With  re¬ 
luctance  we  left  Valley  Forge,  driving 
directly  to  Washington,  D.  C.  where 
after  a  day  of  sight-seeing  there  came 
one  of  our  greatest  thrills.  We  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Mark  Evans  CBS  tele¬ 
vision  show  over  station  WTOP-’TV 
in  Washington. 

Leaving  Washington  we  joumed  to 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  for  sight¬ 
seeing  before  reaching  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  where  we  spent  the  night.  At 
ten  Wednesday  morning  a  tired  but 
happy  group  left  for  home,  arriving 
on  the  college  campus  about  eight 
P.  M. — just  one  week  from  our  start¬ 
ing. 

What  was  waiting  for  us?  A  big 
southern-fried  chicken  diimer  in  the 
college  dining  room.  You  can’t  beat 
that  for  a  wonderful  finish  to  a  most 
wonderful  trip. 

The  End. 

The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  Page  16) 

Ohio  State  University 

PAHT  TWO 

Settings  for  Tuneful  Percussion 

3.  “Pagodas”,  Impression  of  Javanese 

Orchestras 

Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918) 
set  by  Percy  Grainger 

4.  “Eastern  Intermezzo” 

Per^  A.  Grainger  (1882) 
played  by  the  Oberlin  Percussion 

Choir  conducted  by 
Percy  Grainger 

PART  THREE 

Wind  Band  and  Organ 
“The  Power  of  Rome  and  the  Chris- 

(Tum  the  Page  ) 


. .  .  CUSTOM-STYLED  FOR  SCHOOLS 
DEMANDING  TOP-FLIGHT  DESIGN 
COMBINED  WITH  SUPERIOR 
QUAUTY  OF  MATERIALS 
AND  WORKMANSHIP 


A  PLUS  FEATURE 
worth  investigating  is 
the  exclusive  Stanbury 
Year.To-Year  Fitting 
Plan . .  . 


.  New  style  folder  with 
oil  details  mailed  on 
request. 

STANBURY  A  COMPANY 

720  DELAWARE,  KANSAS  CITY  5.  MO. 


Made  of  KOROSEAL; 
unsurpassed  for  beauty 
and  durability.  Won’t 
crack,  peel,  curl;  won’t 
scratch  or  smudge; 
wipes  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Three 
styles  in  Bright  White 
or  Gold.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed.  Order 
a  sample  today! 


$«  IrtwH,  3. SO 
Girrlssi,  2.30 
ffiht  leH.  1.05 


i4<  your  supplier’s,  or  order  direct 

MORGAN  BELT  CO. 

719  RALTIMORE,  KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


Patronixe  the^  Uniform 
manufacturers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magazine. 


UNIFORMS 

for 

BANDS 

oad 

ORCHESTRAS 

Yell  at  whol  yea  hove  is 
mied,  oed  we  will  sebrnH 
oil  eecetsory  sketches. 

Our  Mth  Year — Thanks  to  You! 

MARCUS  RUBEN,  INC. 

Harold  J.  D’Ancona,  Pres. 
Dept.  O,  62S  S.  State  Street 
_ Chicago  5,  Illinois 
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The  Band  Stand 
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tian  Heart” . Percy  A.  Grainger 

Organ  part  by  Thomas  Spacht 
conducted  by  the  composer 

INTERMISSION 


SCHOOL  BANDS  EQUIPPED  .  .  .  Schools 
buying  on  quotations  or  bids.  Write  today.  Unique 
new  rental  plan,  bonus  club,  school  budget  plan, 
band  recruiting  manual,  movies.  Free  educational 
aids.  Get  a  certified  rebuilt  instrument  or  a  new 
instrument  at  a  savings.  Thousands  of  instruments 
and  accessories  on  hand,  for  immediate  delivery. 
Try  the  incomparable  New  Besson  and  Boosey  & 
Hawkes  Band  instruments,  and  Edgeware  Clari¬ 
nets.  The  prices  are  reasonable,  the  quality  super¬ 
lative.  Write  for  latest  catalog  and  instruments  on 
10  day  free  approval.  Highest  trade  in  or  cash 
allowance  for  your  old  or  surplus  instruments. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  (or  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave..  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


INTERESTING  PRICES  on  band  instruments? 
Yes  we  have  a  very  large  selection  to  choose  from 
at  all  quality  levels.  Write  us  for  quotations  on 
your  band  and  accessories  needs.  21  years  of  sa' 
isf action  throughout  the  Nation.  National  Band 
Instrument  Service,  522  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis  1, 
Mo. 


HECKEL  bassoons — new  and  used.  Genuine 
Heckel  repair  parts,  pads,  rdeds  and  bocals.  Book, 
“The  Bassoon,”  by  Wilhelm  Heckel,  $1.25.  Jack 
Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


IN  THE  WEST,  write  us  (or  all  musical  instru¬ 
ments  prices,  all  bids  honored.  We  buy,  sell,  or 
trade  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  Music  Ex¬ 
change,  225  W.  4th  Street,  Los  Angeles  4. 


HIGHEST  GRADE  French  Boehm  B-CUrinet. 
Bargain.  Write  Gwen  Ross,  19  Muldowny  Circle, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  White  formal  coats,  doublebreasted 
now  $6.00.  Tuxedo  trousers  (slightly  used)  every 
size,  cleaned,  pressed,  reduced  $4.00.  Blue  orches¬ 
tra  coats  $8.00.  Tuxedo  suits.  $10.00.  Shirts, 
$2.00.  Forty-two  powder  blue  mess  jackets  $120.00. 
48  blue-red  capes,  30  caps,  $100.00.  Blue  band 
caps,  $1.50.  Wardrobe  trunk  $40.00.  Chorus 
costumes.  Minstrels.  Majorettes.  Free  lists.  Al 
Wallace,  2453  N.  Halsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  75  band  uniforms,  royal  blue 
trimmed  light  gray,  includes  coat,  trousers,  white 
belt  and  hat.  Assorted  sizes.  Six  years  old,  in  good 
condition.  One  drum  major  uniform,  white 
trimmed  royal  blue,  with  white  busby  fur  covered. 
Write  Washington  High  School  Band,  Washing¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina.  Immediate  shipment. 


FOR  SALE:  60  band  uniforms,  sizes  7th  grade 
thru  12th.  Gold  colored  coats,  military  style  with 
blue  trim.  Trousers  blue  with  gold  stripe.  Blue 
belts  with  gold  buckles.  Shako  style  hats.  All  mate¬ 
rial  14  oz.  wool  whipcord.  All  for  $225.00  plus 
transportation.  Address;  Miss  Margaret  Graf, 
Secretary,  Swissvale  School  District,  Pittsburgh 
18,  Pennsylvania. 


NEW 

Classified  Rotes 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  ^3.50  (25c 
each  additional  word);  2T  words  for 
^.50  (2()c  each  additional  word); 
or  50  words  for  ^.75  (15c  addi¬ 
tional  word). 


FOR  SALE:  60  band  uniforms,  25  less  than  6 
years  old.  Single  breasted  military  type  uniforms, 
16  oz.  maroon  whipcord  with  white  piping  trim  on 
trousers,  patch  pockets  and  shoulder  straps.  White 
leather  Sam  Brown  belt  with  brass  buckle.  $750.00 
takes  the  lot.  River  Rouge  Board  of  Education, 
1411  Coolidge  Highway,  River  Rouge  18,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


FOR  SALE:  84  royal  blue  and  white  West  Point 
type  band  uniforms.  Good  condition.  Sixty  are  13 
years  old.  Others  only  6  years  old.  Price  $10.00 
each,  ($840.00).  Sample  sent  on  request.  Contact 
Andrew  McCullan,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Stores,  Connecticut. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSIC  MAKES  MON^Yll  Send  your  melody 
for  free  suggestions,  prices,  arranging.  Ed  Che- 
nette,  Durham,  Oklahoma. 


REED  MAKING 


MODERN  “Long  Scrape”  oboe  reeds..  Custom 
made  by  Cleveland  Orchestra  oboist  to  your  re¬ 
quirements.  3  for  $4.50.  Harvey  McGuire,  937 
Whitby  Road,  Cleveland  Heights  12,  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS.  Professional  quality.  Oboe  $1.75,  Bas¬ 
soon  $2.00.  Send  stamp  for  complete  woodwind 
catalogue.  Jack  Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


PART  FOUR 

“The  Duke  of  Marlborough”  Fanfare 

for  brass  choir . Percy  Grainger 

Bell-Piece . . Percy  Grainger 

Ramble  on  John  Dowland’s 
“Now,  O  now,  we  needs  must 
part”,  for  tuneful  percussion  solo 
and  small  band.  Solo  by  Ella 
Grainger  accompanied  by  the 
Oberlin  Wind  Choir 
Percy  Grainger  conducting 
Five-Part  Fantasy,  No.  1 
for  woodwind  choir 

John  Jenkins  (1592-1678) 
Transcribed  from  the  original 
manuscript  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch 
and  set  by  Percy  Grainger 
Percy  Grainger  conducting 
“Let’s  Dance  Gay  in  Green  Meadow; 
’Neath  the  Mold  May  Never  Dancer’s 

Tread  CJo” . Percy  A.  Grainger 

for  full  band 

first  performance 
“dedicated  to  the  1954  Ohio  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Band  Festival” 
conducted  by  the  composer 

PART  FIVE 

Settings  by  Percy  Grainger  by 
band  with  voices 
Colonial  Song,  for  voices,  harp 
and  full  band. 

“The  Sea-Wife”,  for  mixed  ^  , 
chorus  and  brass  choir. 

County  Derry  Air,  for  organ, 
voices  and  full  band. 

Voice  parts  by  the  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege  Women’s  Glee  Club,  Mrs. 
Barbara  Steg,  Director  and  the 
Oberlin  College  Men’s  Glee  Club, 

Don  Jenkins,  Director 
Percy  Grainger  conducting 

The  program  was  open  to  the  public 
without  charge.  It  marked  the  first 
time  a  new  band  work  by  an  Ohio 
college  band  director  has  been  feat¬ 
ured.  It  is  hoped  that  each  year  an 
Ohio  composer  will  be  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  to  conduct  his  own  composition. 
Tentative  plans  call  for  the  1955  Fes¬ 
tival  to  be  held  at  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio  with  A.  D.  Lekvold  as 
Chairman.  This  year’s  festival  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Arthur  L. 
Williams,  Director  of  Bands  at  Ober¬ 
lin  College.  It  was  the  fifth  time 
Oberlin  has  been  host  to  the  OIBF. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchue 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  inatrumenta.  Uun- 
dreda  of  cometa,  trumpeta,  clarineta.  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  inatrumenta  available  for 
rental.  Write  ua  for  detaila,  alao  free  Bargain 
Liat.  Adelaons  Mnaical  Inatrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


GIVE  YOURSELF  THE  BEST,  genuine 
Heckel  Bassoons,  Marigaux  Oboes,  English  Horns. 
Write  for  trial  and  terms  Charles  E.  (Gilbert,  2414 
North  Nevada  AvenOe,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  inatm- 
menta.  Juat  what  achoola  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  aouaaphonea,  upright  basa  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellophones,  alto  homa.  French  homa, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarineta,  comets,  tmm- 
pets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’a  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 
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